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‘Good Place to Work’ 


Telephone people know from their ex- 
perience over many years that the telephone 
company is “a good place to work.” 

Wages are good, with regular, progres- 
sion raises. There is a complete Benefit and 
Pension Plan with all costs paid by the 
company. 

The work is interesting, with many 
opportunities for advancement. Last year, 


for instance, more than 45,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women were promoted to 
higher jobs. 

Telephone people have found respect 
and opportunity in the business. They’ve 
found pleasant associates and fair play; 
significantly, about one out of every four 
new employees is recommended by a 
present employee. 
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Live bait for readers 


Tuckep toward the back of every 
issue, ForspEs “New Ideas” column 
is as far removed from Wall Street 
as a shady, fast-running trout stream 
in the Ozarks. It has nothing to do 
with stocks or dividends, never gives 
insight into what makes corporations 
tick, why one issue should be held, 
another sold. But far from being 
purposeless in a financial journal, 
the hodge-podge of gimmicks, gad- 
gets, tools and trinkets fills a real 
and persistent demand. And like a 
trout fisherman who casts wet flies 
in the morning and worms in late 
afternoon, the editors aim to give 
subscribers what they want. As 
measured by reader response, and 
an angler must be judged by the fish 
he brings home, “New Ideas” lands 
more interest than it lets get away. 

To keep bait live enough to keep 
‘em biting, researchers turn from fis- 
cal facts and figures, take a critical 
look into the world of gadgetary 
genius. From every corner of the 
country, often with fascinating sam- 
ples attached, flows a stream of 
product promotion. Although no one 
yet has submitted a perpetual motion 
machine, some schemes for a sup- 
posedly better way of life emanate 
from crackpots thumping for edi- 
torial ego boosting. Many such offer- 
ings are efforts to get new publicity 
for old products. The genuinely new 
and newsworthy are all too rare, get 
as much proud attention when they 
do arrive as a skilfully-tied Royal 
Coachman. 

Once obvious phonies and old-hat 
ideas are weeded out, the rest are 
weighed in the light of the column’s 
function. As a magazine feature, 
“New Ideas” aims first of all to inter- 
est all readers whatever their work- 
aday jobs may be. For that reason, 
items chosen must at one time or 
another cover a wide field, must 


intrigue the sportsman, create a 
desire in housewives, catch the eye 
of small storekeepers looking for sal- 
able merchandise, or merely stop 
subscribers to make them muse, 
“What will they think of next?” Be- 
cause “New Ideas” is an added 
attraction, like icing on a cake, the 
editors strive to keep its content 
light and readable, even amusing. 
Manufacturers who market the ideas 
are serious businessmen, but the 
writers are not always serious about 
their productions. To sound a light 
note, articles are frequently chosen 
more for their quaintness or oddity 
than for their practical application, 
although one man’s frivolity may be 
another’s desire. For example, the 
duck call pictured on page 29 will 
excite nimrods but may easily im- 
press people who have never shiv- 
ered in a blind as the height of 
folly. 

Although “New Ideas” incidentally 
serves to advertise products, its main 
service is to subscribers. No com- 
pany mentioned ever pays a fee, 
whether it is big or small, and 
Fores is, of course, careful never 
to endorse anybody’s product. All 
ideas are eagerly welcomed; each 
is chosen on its intrinsic appeal. 

Despite painstaking selection, the 
editors on occasion commit the un- 
forgivable error of playing up an 
established product as a recent re- 
lease. Invariably their reward is a 
shower of wrist-slapping protests 
asking: “What’s new about it?” Usu- 
ally, the threat of such punishment 
is dire enough to keep staffers on 
their mental toes. 

If “New Ideas” adds nothing to 
ForBes coverage of the financial 
community, it does give subscribers 
a moment's relaxation after they 
have pondered through the tightly- 
worded corporation stories. 











TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Administration is losing the fight on in- 
fiation. 


No effective action on controls likely 
before January. 


Congressmen are now more interested 
in vote control. 


Price control without wage control will 
not work. 


Both should be under one authority. 
Steel production is making rapid re- 
covery, but effects of strike will be felt 


for many months. 


Stocks are near peak, despite lower 
first-half earnings in most industries. 


investors are buying for income, not 
appreciation. 


Consumers are in the saddle. 


Buyers market calls for more aggressive 
selling. 


Most promising field: Engineering. 


We need 60,000 new _ technologists 
every year to meet nation’s needs. 


Television is making giant strides. 


Election factor: There are now 2,603,- 
000 civilians on Government payroll! 


More strikes loom. 


Steel workers have set the pattern: Get 
while the getting is good! 


Higher wages, unless accompanied by 
higher production, will be harmful. 


As wages and prices go up purchasing 
power of non-beneficiaries and fixed 


income groups goes down. 


Favorable factors seem to balance un- 
favorable factors for near future. 


No signs of a major setback. 


Defense spending will keep production 
at high level for another year or two. 


Steel shortages will delay some military 
spending. 


Now that vacations are over, let’s get 
back to work! 


Production and more production is the 
best antidote for inflation. 
—G.W. 
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LasT MONTH, a bare seven years after 
America’s A-bomb sounded War II's 
windup, the U.S. Government played 
God again, dropped a different kind 
of bombshell on sotithern Ohio. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, announced 
Chairman Gordon Dean, will break 
ground for a $1.2 billion uranium 235 
plant within six weeks in Pike County’s 
hills. To cover 6,500 acres and employ 
about 4,000 when completed, the lay- 
out will push AEC’s construction in- 
vestment to more than $6_ billion. 
Scarcely less stunned than the Nippon- 
ese at Nagasaki, corn and dairy farmers 
around the county seat at Waverly 
wondered where to house 35,000 semi- 
permanent workers expected to pour 
into town. 


Government Giveth... 


Paced by Kentucky Democratic po- 
litico Harry Lowman who said he will 
rush in with a 200-unit trailer court like 
the one he runs at Paducah’s atomic 
plant, land speculators landed on 
Waverly. C. B. Griffith and his wife 
Dorothy solved a pleasant problem, 
quickly decided not to sell their $20,- 
000 restaurant-garage business for $30,- 
000. Nearby Piketon’s sole hosteler 
Annie Crace got set to make “a gold 
mine.” 

“Within three hours after the off- 
cial announcement,” said she, “I was 
offered $30,000 for the hotel. It’s not 
worth $15,000.” 

Obviously, Buckeye Staters were 
hoping for a made - in - Washington 
treasure trove like the one uncovered 
by Connecticut’s Robert Hirsch. Two 
years ago, Hirsch and associates paid 
General Services Administration $85,- 
000 down out of $2 million for Strat- 
ford’s old Chance Vought plant, later 
leased it to Avco Manufacturing Com- 
pany to make Air Force engines. See- 
ing its error as armament making 
revived, GSA went to court to reclaim 
the factory, was told last month it will 
have to pay Hirsch $3.1 million to get 
it back. With the tenant, the plant and 
Hirsch’s investment had appreciated $1 
million. 


..- and government taketh away 


But if almighty Washington giveth, 
it also taketh away and not every move 
brings pie from the sky. In Chicago, 
where National Surplus Dealers Asso- 
ciation met last month, Brooklyn’s Tara- 
shinsky Merchandise Company was 
recovering from the pain of seeing a 
bonanza go bust. “Those politicians 
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really did it to me,” moaned a Tara- 
shinsky salesman. 

“We were official manufacturers of 
Kefauver coonskin caps, and before the 
convention they were selling beauti- 
fully. Now, we've changed the name 
back to Daniel Boone caps, hope to get 
rid of them at $2.98.” 

Painful, too, were dealers’ complaints 
that Uncle Sam is buying war goods 
with one hand, destroying usable wares 
with the other. Said Chicago’s Famous 
Jobbing Company’s Joe Pinkwater, 
“I’ve seen new clothing slashed to rib- 
bons, new military shoes Burned and 
new clothes sold for rags.” 


Metal lemons... 


Personally out of patience with what 
somebody in Washington did to him, 
Marine Corporal Frank Farcas started 
a legal fracas in the Capital. The 
leatherneck painted the word “lemon” 
in bright gold letters on his 1949 sedan 
on which he had spent $600 for repairs 
in 80 days. For emphasis, he drew two 
pictures of lemons on the auto, got 
picked up for casting “scornful deri- 
sion” on a make of car. In Washing- 
ton, that’s a crime. The car, said Far- 
cas, was a bigger crime. In court, his 
lawyer H. Clifford Allder contended 
the law violates the constitutional right 
of free expression. 

To help long-suffering victims of 
bureaucratic restrictions to exercise that 
right, Rudolf Mafko of Wilmington 
came out ‘with a face mask equipped 
with a built-in “razzberry type noise 
familiarly known as the Bronx cheer.” 
When the mask is worn (it comes in 
adult and junior sizes), blowing 
through the mouthpiece not only ac- 
tivates the cheering device in the 
mask’s tongue, it also waves that 
feature up and down. 


.. and wooden nutmegs 


Although the serious minded were 
grateful to Mafko for his contribution, 
Wilton, Connecticut's “Yankee Fair” 
promoters were looking for something 
old, not new. Even Henry Gustafson’s 
tricky corn-buttering knife from Wor- 
cester (a scooplike depression in the 
blade holds butter, fits the cob) would 
not have impressed them. What was 
needed to make their show authentic, 
said one official, “is a wooden nutmeg 
of mythical fame.” To anyone produc- 
ing the phony seed, fair management 
promised a special award. “Everybody's 
heard of them,” say they, “but nobody's 
seen one.” (Half a dozen Connecticut 
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Each of these 


FEW GRAINS of ragweed pollen, for exam- 
A ple, may cause “hay fever’’—a disorder 
that affects more than 4 milion Americans. 


In addition, millions of other people in 
our country have asthma, sneezing spells, 
digestive upsets, or skin rashes because they 
are allergic to a wide variety of seemingly 
harmless things. 


Allergy isa sensitivity tocertain substances 
which cause no trouble for most people. 
While allergies are seldom, if ever, fatal, 
they can cause great discomfort. Moreover, 
if allowed to go untreated, they may under- 
mine good health. This is particularly true 
of asthma. 


Medical science has developed increas- 
ingly effective ways to control allergies. For 
example, inoculations against “hay fever” 
help many people to avoid this seasonal ail- 
ment entirely, or make it much milder. 
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Treatments for this condition are most 
beneficial, however, when taken well in ad- 
vance of the pollen season. In fact, at least 
85 percent of the patientsare relieved through 
early treatment, but only 40 percent are 
helped when inoculations are delayed. 


Relief from allergies due to obscure causes 
generally requires much “detective work.” 
This is why the doctor asks detailed ques- 
tions about when, where, and under what 
circumstances the condition occurs. Such 
questions give him clues to the identity of 
the offending substances. They also help him 
to determine if other factors—such as emo- 
tional upsets—may be involved. 


Once he has found what causes the aller- 
gic reaction—through the history of the case 
supplemented by diagnostic skin tests—ap- 
propriate treatment can be started. These 
tests may be made by applying certain sub- 


can cause an allergy 


stances to the skin either directly or through 
a small scratch, or the substances may be in- 
jected directly into the outer layer of the skin. 


The treatment for an allergy may be sim- 
ple. If, for instance, a patient’s sensitivity is 
caused by feathers, relief may be had by 
substituting a pillow made of rubber or 
other materials. Sometimes, however, treat- 
ment may be prolonged, especially if an al- 
lergy is caused by a sensitivity to many dif- 
ferent things. 


There is no “sure cure”’ for any type of 
allergy, but prompt and proper treatment 
may lead to its control. So, if you are 
bothered by an allergic condition, even a 
minor one, consult your doctor. He, or a 
recommended specialist, may help you avoid 
further reactions through treatment that ef- 
fectively relieves three out of four cases, 


Please mail me a free copy of 
your booklet, 952F, “Allergic 
to What?” 




















people did show up with carved nut- 


megs—from the state’s tricentefinial~ 


celebration in 1933. All got prizes.) 

Collecting a more impressive award 
in the wake of deals allegedly far 
shrewder than the Connecticut Yankee’s 
old nutmeg switch, was aging, semi- 
legendary Harrison Williams, one- 
time utility magnate. Having been 
found guity of a “breach of fiduciary 
duty in 1927 to 1929 stock transactions 
(see Forses, Feb. 15, 1952, p. 19), 
Harrison faced one of the biggest judg- 
ments ever made against an individual 
—until the U.S. Court of Appeals re- 
versed the lower court’s decision last 
month. Threatened with being forced to 
return $12 million plus interest back to 
1929 to Central States Electric Com- 
pany, socialite Harrison was rescued, 
temporarily at least, by New York state 
statute of limitations. Central trustees 
will appeal. 


Pressure in memoriam 


In the same week coal mine opera- 
tors, who long have been harder put to 
amass cash than Harrison, got a less 
authoritative, but equally effective 
order from which there is no appeal. 
Only a few weeks before employment 
contracts expire, United Mine Workers’ 
beetle-browed, knife-tongued John L. 


Lewis boomed into the news, pro- 
claimed a ten-day shutdown as a 
“memorial” to miners killed in pit acci- 
dents. If, as Lewis claims, the stoppage 
is planned to give operators a chance 
to bring safety inspections up to date 
and clean up hazards, the mine chief 
has plenty of argument on his side. 
Previous union efforts to have mines 
closed for safety checks, claim the 
miners, have been thwarted. Operators 
argued that while they were closed, 
competitors would be in operation. 
Issuing the edict, Lewis noted less than 
eight months ago 119 men died in the 
West Frankfort, Ill., disaster. Since 
then, through July 31, says he, 334 
more have been killed, 20,040 injured. 
In the same months, Federal inspectors 
found 52,256 safety violations by mine 
management. 

“An appalling record,” comments 
Lewis, which “in many instances ap- 
proximates criminal neglect.” 

Bad as mine safety seemed, an 
equally pressing reason for stoppage 
was economic. Above ground were 80 
million tons of coal, 80 days’ supply. 
The shutdown, effecting 475,000 pit- 
men in 28 states, will reduce reserves 
by 9 million tons, put John L. in a 
stronger bargaining position when 
agreements expire. If Lewis decides a 








HYDRODYNAMICS 


submarines and PT boats 


AERODYNAMICS 


aircraft for defense and transport 


ELECTRODYNAMICS 


electric motors and generators 


NUCLEODYNAMICS 


the atomic powered submarine 


Due to the expansion of its activities into 
many fields of applied dynamics the 
Electric Boat Company has changed its 
name to GENERAL DYNAMICS COR- 
PORATION. a title which niore aptly 


denotes this greater diversification in 


manufacturing and engineering. 
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Dividend Notice 


A dividend of 50¢ per 
share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business August 
15, 1952. 

CHARLES P. HART 
Secretary & Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., July 31, 1952 
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strike can get miners a pay boost 
matching steelworkers’ 21.5¢ an hour 
rise, he may add to his post-War-II 
record of man-days lost, already the 
nation’s biggest. Since peak strike year 
1946, when 116,000,000 man-days for 
all workers were lost, the miners have 
been out a total of 53,850,000 man- 
days vs. 336,700,000 for all industry. 
Even steelworkers, who stayed out 
about 25,000,000 man-days this year, 
trail the coal diggers by 5,000,000 man- 
hours. 

Dogged days 

Discouraging for consumers hoping 
for a spell of cool weather and labor 
peace, the coalmen’s threat came atop 
widespread unrest in many another 
plant. In New York, mediators worked 
around the clock to curb a walkout by 
three railroad brotherhoods employed 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. Yet, union VP Charles H. Keenan 
declared there was “no reason for opti- 
mism.” Engineers, firemen and con- 
ductors demanded changes in 58 oper- 
ating rules. In Akron, 30,000 Goodrich 
Rubber makers agreed on wages but 
walked out over fringe benefits. A rash 
of petty halts plagued Swift, Armour, 
Cudahy and Wilson as packing house 
workers angled for more pay. Other 
strikes virtually closed down the Padu- 
cah atomic energy project while three 
Bendix Aviation plants came to a stand- 
still in New Jersey. Twelve determined 
office girls braked production at Mack 
Truck’s Plainfield, N.J., plant. Male 
workers—600 strong—refused to cross 
the picket line the girls threw up in 
protest of a “paper” transfer to another 
branch where white-collar workers have 
no union. 

In the food industry, while packers 
announced quick delivery of tin cans 
has ended all danger of spoilage to this 
season’s perishable pack, industry giant 
General Foods got a surprise complaint. 
A Federal Trade Commission order 
charged GF violated anti-trust laws 
with price discrimination, service pay- 
ments and types of services provided 
to big accounts, said the grocery 
maker’s practices may “substantially 
lessen competition and tend to create 
a monopoly.” With just 20 days to 
study the order and reply, GF spokes- 
men commented, “we are not conscious 
of having violated any law, either in 
letter or spirit.” 

Word from another government 
agency reported U.S. exports were at 
an eight-month low in June, down $134 
million from June, 1951, to $1.62 
billion. Imports rose to $860.2 million, 
$25.4 million higher than May, but off 
from the same month last year by $70 
million. Half the decline, said the Com- 
merce Department, came from the drop 
in foreign aid shipments. 
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WALL STREET 





Ina U. CoBLEIGH is to Wall Street what 
Ken Murray is to TV: flashy entertain- 
ment, gift of gab, a delivery with 
punch, wallop and speed. Cobleigh 
looks at today’s market and bursts into 
print with a ditty on “Ferdinands in 
the Bull Market.” He seizes on the fab- 
ulous land-holding companies and ex- 
tols: “I Love the Wide Open Spaces.” 
He titles a prosaic piece on electric util- 
ities “Current Line,” discusses liquor 
companies under the heading “Distilled 
Waters,” tells AT&T stockholders theirs 
is the company 

“For Whom the [ 7g 

Bell Toils,” com- ~ ¥ 
ments on “Brews 
In the News” when 
he is talking of 
beer, and asks “TV 
Or Not To Be?” 

All of this dou- 
ble-talk on issues 
sacred to men of \ 
finance has crept = 
into two books nS es 
and even into the staid pages of 
the Financial and Commercial Chron- 
icle. Despite Cobleigh’s paper-thin 
flippancy, Wall Streeters speculate 
on the amount of credit due him for 
having sold equities to those new- 
comers statistically discovered by the 
Brookings Institution’s recent stock 
ownership study. 

Cobleigh looks at his possible con- 
tribution differently. Says he: “I’m be- 
holden to no one... . I’m a quack... 
I'm the wrong boy for the job.” And, 
wistfully: “I'm woefully lacking in 
sophistication.” In a more defensive 
moment he qualifies: “This writing 
business is just a hobby I’ve substi- 
tuted for bridge.” 

Actually Cobleigh is not a Wall 
Streeter, though he served a couple of 
years in the Chase National Bank’s 
trust department and in pre-SEC days 
wrote offering letters for Halsey Stuart. 
Instead, he’s the sort of chap any 
Chamber of Commerce would slap on 
a pedestal and label “Typical Ameri- 
can Small Business Man—Pillar of Our 
Free Enterprise System.” His business 
is water transportation. He heads up 
Wright & Cobb Lighterage Corp., which 
operates a fleet of barges up and down 
the Hudson River and Long Island 
Sound loaded with cement, flour, cop- 
per and sugar. 

_ Cobleigh’s flight into financial prose 
is the direct result of his gregarious per- 
sonality. He is the sort of chap an in- 
dustry will pick to head its trade asso- 
ciation or represent them in Washing- 
ton. He currently holds directorships in 
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The Harbor Carriers Association, the 
Port of New York Authority, National 
Water Carriers Association, and Amer- 
ican Waterways, Inc. He’s also served 
time with the Water Transportation 
Task Division of the National Resources 
Security Board, and recently told in- 
vestigating legislators that the St. Law- 
rence Waterway would be “a billion 
dollar boondoggle and a delusion of 
defense.” Faced with labor relations 
problems in his trade association work, 
Cobleigh boarded the subway to Co- 
lumbia University back in °47 and 
began piling up credits for a master’s 
at his Alma Mater 25 years after he 
pocketed his first sheepskin. 

Courses in labor relations didn’t 
do the trick so he brushed up on cor- 
porate finance, picked scholarly brains 
instead of libraries for his facts, dic- 
tated his thesis in four-and-a-half 
hours and caused a professor to ask 
in horror whether he was planning to 
dictate a doctorate over a rainy week- 
end. 

While Cobleigh hardly took a rever- 
ence for scholarship back to Rector 
Street, he did return with the thought 
that books on finance have yet to be 
written for the layman, and set out to 
do it. Lest business colleagues label 
him a fugitive from Provincetown or 
Greenwich Village, he forewent the 
vanity of signing his efforts, but after 
his first attempt sold 3,000 copies in 
seven weeks, he burst out of hiding. 
Right now he is promising another pop- 
ular book and collaboration on a text- 
book. 

Explaining his writings, Cobleigh 
says that he never makes specific 
recommendations. “I tell readers you 
will never get rich if you sell on a 
switch. I emphasize that risks are every- 
where.” Scratching his head. spontane- 
ously he adds: “It usually takes pains 
to make market gains—guess I'll use 
that one in my next book.” 

Ira Cobleigh’s working methods are 
a trifle unique. He admits he doesn’t 
weary himself with research. “Stuff 
pours into me, I plagiarize facts but 
originate ideas.” He lays his success to 
complete objectivity (he doesn’t care 
what the market does, or so he claims), 
to the specific examples he offers every- 
time he makes a point, and to a thor- 
ough appreciation of Messrs. Murray, 
Berle and Garroway. 

Looking at Wall Street, he sees sheer 
romance in top-grade issues of oil, 
natural gas and gold mining companies. 
He applauds investment trusts and 
pension funds for themselves as well as 
for the stability they offer the market 
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How much does 


a Pension Plan 
Cost? 


There’s no easy answer to that one. 
It depends on too many variables 

. on the company concerned 
and benefits sought . . . on the age 
of employees, the type of plan. 


But you don’t need an actuary 
to point out that increased income 
from any pension fund automat- 
ically means lower costs or greater 
benefits—and sometimes both! 


So perhaps that explains the in- 
creasing attraction of trusteed 
plans for so many companies... 
why many of them have come to 
us for help in realizing a more 
satisfactory return on their in- 
vested funds. 


Not that we’re pension plan 
experts ... 


Or trust fund administrators, 
either. 


But over the years, our Research 
Department has been asked to 
pass on the merits of thousands of 
different portfolios ... 

To comment on_ individual 
securities ... 


To make sensible suggestions 
aimed at increasing yield—with- 
out impairing stability. 

As a matter of policy, we maxe 
no charge for this service, either, 
If you'd like to know what we 
think of any portfolio that inter- 
ests you, just write—in confidence 
of course—to John F. Sullivan, 
Partner— 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 


























over the longer term. And he quips: 
“Just run your finger over the stock 
table in your newspaper; somewhefe 
along the way you are passing the stock 
that will jump 400% in the next four 
years. The opportunity is there—the 
problem is to discover where.” 


The trend is down 


If the “opportunity is there,” Mr. 
John Q. Public hasn't yet demonstrated 
his awareness. Contrary to expectation, 
volume continues to drift nowhere and 
the recently sparked controversy re- 
garding the slight movement of low- 
prived securities finds ready explana- 
tion. Paralleling the pattern of the 
high-priced issues, movement in the 
cheaper stocks has been selective and 
has shown up almost exclusively in the 
rails with, not the public, as some have 
believed, but the sophisticated profes- 
sional trader, showing that at current 
price levels he still expects a good ride 
on the rails for his money. . . . This 
same soghisticated trader is testifying 
to other beliefs not widely entertained 
until recently. There is more apparent 
interest in Canadian metals than in 
Canada’s oils which helped spark the 
market in months past. 

As trends go, present public apathy 
for equity purchases is not new. A 
steady downtrend has been evidenced 
tor more than three decades now. In 
the peak month of 1929, the trading 
ratio of that year’s moving average to 
the number of shares then listed 
amvunted to close to 11% against 12% 
ir. 1919. Percentage of trading at the 
1936-37 top was 3%% compared 
with more than 4%% early in 1934. But 
tl.e 1936 high level of trading to shares 
usted was in turn more than 50% 
greater than peak activity at the 1946 
top. Say Francis I. DuPont & Co:: 
“When the changes in our tax laws, 
increases in margin requirements and 
disappearance of large stock market 
traders are taken into account, the 
long-term decline in the turnover of 


siccks relative to the shares listed is 
readily understandable.” 


Fashion setter Lurie 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis’ Sid 
Lurie is something of a Mainboucher 
on Wall Street. Officially, he’s an in- 
dustrials analyst; unofficially, a fashion 
setter. The big question is this: how 
does an_ industrial analyst, whose 
comain reaches from Abbott to Zenith, 
pick the particular issues that he will 
concentrate on in a given week? 

Gifted with the ability to explain the 
most complex situations with simplicity, 
Sid Lurie answers that a good part of 
his job is simply intuitive. Argue with 
him that if all that is needed is a little 
insight and you're a Lurie, but you 
won't get far. He'll remind you that he 
has spent 22 years in securities analysis 
and laps up every printed word not 
only on the securities markets but on 
all the tangibles and intangibles that 
affect them. Also, his is information 
from top management that no amateur 
could hope to glean. As Lurie stows 
this information away his intuition 
plays on it, relates fact to fact. Thus he 
arrives at a field for immediate analy- 
sis. Once the field has been established 
—and right now he is doing most of 
his talking about steels and electronics 
—he admits to going about his work 
with words that makes one think of a 
chemical laboratory: quantitative and 
qualitative analysis. 

The quantitative analysis stems from 
sources available to all: technical serv- 
ices, government and trade association 
statistics and published company re- 
ports and statements. How far back and 
how extensively these are used, he 
points out, determine how thorough a 
job is done. If you are studying a par- 
ticular segment of the food industry 
and only look at the information per- 
taining to that segment of the food in- 
dustry, you are doing a poor job. If 
you relate it to the remainder of the 
industry, you are doing better. If you 
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see how the. figures stack up with popu- 
lation increases and disposable income, 
you are getting there. 

Next comes the qualitative analysis. 
This is the more difficult phase. It is a 
correlation ot all the quantitative analy- 
sis plus previous background, plus the 
“insider” type of information available 
only to those who can pick up the 
phone and query the chairman of the 
board of the XYZ Company to see how 
close to the beam they really are. The 
final clue, says Lurie, is to relate your 
findings to current prices. 

Applying this method of analysis to 
the electronics field, Lurie narrows his 
choices not to TV setmakers but to the 
producers of component parts. This 
segment of the industry, he points out, 
will benefit most from industrial appli- 
cations of TV. As he figures it, the 
components makers stand a _ good 
chance to make double the profit mar- 
gin of the setmaker over the next 
couple of years. Says he: “Electronics 
stocks are a good long-term specula- 
tion as attractive as the chemicals were 
25 years ago.” 

This vice-president of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts (which 
means Lurie probably will be president 
next year) has some interesting reflec- 
tions on the current market. “Low- 
priced stocks won’t have the same play 
they had in ’46,” he ventures, “because 
the public is smarter today. This shows 
up on wire inquiries and elsewhere. 
Most of the low-priced stocks represent 
marginal companies that won’t do well 
in this kind of an economy.” Nor does 
he expect the market to run into specu- 
lative buying. 

“Things are a lot different than in 
the old days,” he says. “Used to be 
where the analyst was a tolerated part 
of brokerage house overhead, now he 
is a dynamic partner in customer rela- 
tions. Research on Wall Street can be 
as productive as research in a chemi- 
cal laboratory.” 


Up in the air 


Aircraft manufacturing issues are get- 
ting the most careful going over that's 
hit any industry group in many a week. 
The reason: recent reappraisal by 
Washington of the defense aircraft pro- 
duction program. The result: a shift in 
the status of the various industry 
leaders. From early reports, it appears 
as though Lockheed and McDonnell 
will fare better than most of their com- 
petitors. Seems, too, that stepped-up 
output of North American aircraft is 
in the wind at the possible expense of 
Northrup. Also appears as though 
Douglas might get a higher priority for 
the output of twin-engine jets and that 
Glenn L. Martin’s Canberra may be 
curtailed. Boeing bombers are expect 
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to be given emphasis over other 
bombers, and General Electric’s engine 
equipment may be favored over West- 
inghouse’s, although informed sources 
can't figure out just why this would be. 


Inflation signposts: 


Wall Streeters are carefully watching 
rising interest rates in the present tight 
money market. Six New York banks 
have just hiked interest rates on loans 
to brokers on securities other than 
Government issues from 2% to 2%. 
Meanwhile, the Government paid the 
highest interest rate in at least a decade 
on its most recent offering of 90-day 
bills. 

Wall Streeters are appraising wheth- 
er a hike in the price of gold would be 
a good move. This issue will loom im- 
portantly at this month’s International 
Monetary Fund meeting, and it is 
understood that South Africa will 
present a strong case for higher gold 
prices with Britain reportedly prepared 
to lend the move full support. 

Higher gold prices would mean larger 
production, would drive the hoarded 
metal into the open, would facilitate 
U.S. lending overseas to aid our West- 
em Allies—aid that would not take 
pennies out of taxpayers’ pockets. But 
higher gold prices would certainly her- 
ald more inflation world-wide. Despite 
the newsiness of gold equities, the 
watchword among Streeters at this junc- 
ture is “caution.” 


It’s expected: 


That new financing will perk up this 
month. For utilities more than $300 
million already is in sight. 

That profits of utilities, Eastern rails 
and rail equipments will show the 
effects of the steel strike in their earn- 
ings statements through ‘the year-end. 
However, this may hardly be an indi- 
cation of the market movement of any 
of these issues individually. Already it 
has been demonstrated that at least ten 
good-grade issues that scored higher 
earnings earlier in the year are selling 
off from their 1951-52 highs, while at 
least twenty equally good-grade issues 
showing lower profits now sell for more. 

That further reorganization efforts 
of MOP may not start till early next 
year. It is pointed out in this respect 
that the I.C.C. will have to decide how 
long defense and government programs 
will sustain traffic levels and how far 
its rate-making policy will go in grant- 
ing increases to offset higher operating 
expenses before a larger capitalization 
could be arrived at. Of course, there is 
stil] the alternative Mahaffie Act plan 
settling interest in default through cer- 
tificates redeemable via a sinking fund 
alrangement. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by MALCOLM FORBES 





IKE AND THE CAMPAIGN 


EISENHOWER CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS, DENVER.—After 
a series of visits with those men running the Eisenhower 
campaign, and with the General himself, I came away feel- 
ing that all hands are well aware of the battle required to 
achieve victory in November. By and large, the General’s 
top aides give the impression of the brains and sense of 
dedication necessary to wage a winning campaign. They 
seem thoroughly aware that they face an uphill battle. 

Ike’s half-dozen closest friends and advisors in the busi- 
ness world are among the more outstandingly successful, 
able, foresighted executives who could be classed as busi- 
ness statesmen rather than just big-shot heads of big 
companies. 

Ike himself is plainly gaining confidence in his own politi- 
cal judgments. He’s had to learn fast, has had to get the 
“feel” of politics, because at the top level of his advisory 
group there is frequently the natural wide divergence in 
advice on key issues and problems. He’s more frequently 
had to make rather than ratify political decisions. The 
last time I saw and talked with him at any length was in 
Paris, last March, when for over an hour I argued and 
urged him to get into this battle, which at that time he 
was still far from willing to do. Visiting with him now, five 
months later, it is heartening to see that he has taken hold, 
in characteristic fashion, of a problem and a campaign 
totally different from that involved at SHAPE and SHAEF. 

Fortunately, he and most of his advisors wisely recognize 
the vital importance of winning the independent voter. He 
is not going to be submerged in a sea of professional poli- 
ticians—nor, by virtue of his keen awareness of organiza- 
tion, is he going to make the Willkie error of ignoring, by- 
passing those whose business is politics. 

Unfortunately, there still doesn’t seem to be enough 
awareness that in his speeches from now on he must mix 
an increasing number of specifics with the highminded, 
fine, heartfelt generalities on his approach to the problems 
of agriculture, labor, peace, bureaucracy, economy and 
integrity. To win, he cannot sidestep but must in vigorous 
and clear-cut fashion deal with FEPC, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, Farm supports, McCarthy, Jenner & Co., etc. Those 
words must come—unequivocally, and soon. The needed 
millions of independent voters won’t be won by fancy word- 
work, and forthrightness won’t drive Republican regulars 
into the New Deal-Fair Deal camp, even if they disagree 
with some of his specific stands. 

Senator Taft will be asked, and it is felt he will agree, 
to wage a vigorous battle on Ike’s behalf, particularly in 
the Middle West where too many Taft adherents are still 
bitter over the Convention result and, up until this writing, 
sitting on their hands in many instances. 

There is a growing feeling in the Ike strategy camp that 





Malcolm Forbes, Associate Publisher of Forbes Magazine, 
shown conferring last week in Denver with General 
Eisenhower 


Stevenson’s capacity for the deft epigram, so appealing to 
cliche-clogged newsmen, is beginning to ‘lose its initial 
impact. As one veteran political reporter remarked: “Steven- 
son’s epigrams and polished subtleties, while wowing the 
sophisticates, are sailing airily over the heads of the millions 
who vote. Truman proved that tough, straight vernacula 
of the ‘give-’em-hell’ variety wins votes.” 

In the course of the discussion of this Stevenson cam- 
paign problem, a top Ike aide remarked: “I’m glad they 
have a couple of headaches. I was beginning to think we 
had a monopoly.” 


TRUMAN ACTED WISELY 


Americans have given billions to other countries desper- 
ately short of dollars so that they could buy needed Amer- 
ican goods to reestablish their economies. We have done 
this to prevent economic chaos and thus thwart otherwise 
almost certain Communism in those lands. The only way 
we can stop giving and start getting goods in return is 
through trade. 

The Hull Reciprocal Trade Treaties, painstakingly nego 
tiated over many years, have done much to stimulate this 
essential exchange among free countries, to enable other 
nations to earn dollars by selling to us things we need and 
want. President Truman’s rejection of the recent recom- 
mendation by the Federal Tariff Commission that we raise 
tariffs against Swiss watches was not only wise as it applied 
to the specific case, but it was of broad significance to the 
whole United States foreign policy program. 

The American watch companies had argued for a huge 
tariff increase on Swiss watches on the basis that, eve? 
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though their current business was as large as ever, their 
share of the greatly increased American market is now 
smaller percentagewise than it had been. As the President 
rightfully said, all our tariff agreements would be jeapard- 
ized if every industry could seek to choke off competition 
by showing it had “failed to gain something it never had, 
even though the industry may be prospering by all of the 
other customary standards. .. .” 

Only by world trade, with domestic industry protected 
by reasonable tariffs, can the free countries of the world 
maintain their economies. We can strengthen our friends 
by giving them dollars to buy what they need from us, but 
we can better help them and ourselves by getting needed 
goods and raw materials from them in return. 

A narrow, senseless high tariff policy invites disaster for 
us all. 


ON BEING A PRESIDENT 


Ironically one of the factors usually necessary to work 
one’s way to the top of the management ladder does much 
to prevent a man from being a fully successful corporate 
president. Short of marrying the boss’ daughter or owning 
a controlling interest, a man gets to be president most often 
by achieving outstandingly in a particular phase of the 
business. He rises by great success in sales and sales man- 
agement, or he is a wizard at solving the financial problems 
of expansion or displays great ability in the manufacturing 
end, or develops through research and foresight wide new 
markets. 

Aside from the occasional genius who is apt to make a 
poor executive, the only way to great success in any one 
of these fields is through intense hard work, a literal pre- 
occupation with the job that often precludes cultivation of 
other interests, leaves little time to acquire a wider knowl- 
edge of the many other subjects on which a top executive 
should be informed. 

At what point in his struggle to the top can such a man 
develop an awareness of what constitutes good community 
relations? Sound judgment on labor relations? Of other 
public relations? Of the impact his company’s policies have 
for better or for worse on the way all business is viewed 
by the public generally? Yet it is in this wider sphere of 
human relations that today’s chief executive faces some of 
his biggest problems and needs to exercise the soundest 
judgments. As president he must by and large leave selling, 
manufacturing, financing, research and market developing 
to others. He makes the final decisions. But to do that well, 
he must be free to think, he must be free from complete 
involvement in any one problem. To act wisely, to develop 
programs for displaying company leadership in wider areas, 
he must have some knowledge on which to base his judg- 
ments, 

Many a head of a major company today reflects the failure 
of its Board of Directors to solve this dilemma when mak- 
ing their selection. The combination of his ability in one 
sphere, his total ignorance in others, and full responsibility 
and authority in all spheres, has enormously retarded the 
company’s overall success. It explains why some corpora- 
tions can be such whizzes in merchandising and butcher 
their labor relations, why others can work manufacturing 


miracles and have rotten community relations in their plant 
towns. 
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“DID YOUR CUSTOMER FALL INTO A SEWER?” 


One of my editorial associates contributes this extraord- 
inary incident, revealing that super-experts know their busi- 
ness. 

Max Bachrach, internationally-known fur consultant, au- 
thor and lecturer (conducts the only course of its kind in 
the world at New York 
University on furs and 
fur merchandising), who 
recently worked with the 
Federal Trade Commission on the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the new Fur Products Labeling Act, which states 
that every product wholly or partially-made or trimmed with 
fur must bear a label showing the name of the animal and 
country of origin if imported, and spent two weeks in Wash- 
ington instructing the Federal Attorney Investigators from 
all over the United States in the techniques of fur analysis 
in connection with this new Act, has had many strange ex- 
periences in the course of his duties. 

Of the many tales he tells, perhaps this is the most un- 
usual: 

A Virginia store ordered quite a number of fur jackets 
made of opposum, dyed black. One purchaser returned the 
garment shortly after purchasing it because it was turning 
red. The store, worried that this might happen to the 
entire shipment, sent the coat to Bachrach for analysis. 

“Please ask your customer if she fell down a sewer,” he 
instructed them. 

They replied urging him not to be facetious; that this 
was a serious matter. But Bachrach insisted, saying that 
he had a specific reason for asking this question which he 
couldn’t then disclose. 

The young college-girl customer, when asked this ques- 
tion, laughingly confessed that, when out with several boys 
in an open jalopy, she threw her fur jacket at one of the 
young men in front, that when he threw it back, she ducked 
and it went down a manhole. They fished it out. Later she 
noticed that it was turning red; therefore returned it to the 
store. ; 

When asked how he could possibly know that, Mr. Bach- 
rach replied: 

“Curiously, the fur dyer who handled these garments for 
the manufacturer had recently requested me to come over 
to his factory because the skins were turning red and he 
hadn’t been able to figure out why. I checked his formulas, 
dyestuffs; everything was all right. However, while inspect- 
ing the premises, I found that the intake fan in his drying 
room was facing an open sewer where the city was doing 
some work, that methane gas was being sucked into the 
room and that this was causing a chemical reaction on the 
black dye, making it turn red. This was what had happened 
to the young gir!’s jacket. 

“I assured the store that the rest of the coats wouldn't 
turn red if they weren’t thrown down a sewer!” 


—B. C. ForBEs. 








UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











To pick wisely, directors should less often be moved pri- 
marily by a man’s success in one phase of the business. 

And to get to the top, aspiring executives should devote 
some of their time to acquiring some awareness of their 
companies’ other facets and problems. 
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Under “Boots”’ Adams, Uncle Frank Phillips’ oil 
outfit careens into a fourth decade of big deals 


ONE bay IN 1905 Henry Starr, the 
notorious Oklahoma outlaw, walked into 
the Citizens Bank and Trust Company. 
Opened only a few days before by 
Frank and L. E. Phillips, the bank had 
yet to grant a loan. Starr confidently 
sauntered over to L. E. and demanded 
$500. Hurriedly L. E. conferred with 
Frank. “Let him have it,” opined 
Frank; “He'll give it back.” 

Starr did repay the loan, as did the 
many Osage Indians and oil prospectors 
whose credit was good no place else. 
Soon upstart Iowa barber Frank Phillips 
had bought out two other Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma banks and was the biggest 
banker in town. Yet the First National 
Bank, as it was subsequently named, 
was never robbed—a unique record in 
Oklahoma banking.  Tonsorial artist 
Frank Phillips, once a ten-cents-a-day 
worker, had bought out every barber in 
Creston, Iowa, then introduced his 
Mountain Sage tonic for receding hair 
lines. Phillips, whose hair was none too 
plentiful even then, seld plenty of his 
rain water lotion in his plush six-chair 
emporium. 


Nothing but the best 


Unpredictable, forthright “Uncle” 
Frank always wanted the best—and 
achieved it with a flair. His ranch, 
Woolaroc, with its panoramic artificial 
lakes and herds of buffalo, deer and elk 
is still the wonder of Bartlesville. And 
his $50 million Woolaroc Museum con- 
tains the finest collection of Southwest- 
em art and_ archeological finds in 
America. When he began his collec- 
tion, he hired Patrick Patterson from 
the University of Oklahoma faculty as 
his museum director. Their agreement 
covered everything but salary. After the 
first month, Uncle Frank asked Pat 


FRANK PHILLIPS: 


how much he wanted. Pat replied, 
“Whatever you think I deserve.” He 
received $30. The episode was repeated 
twice more. Then Phillips suggested 
Pat take a vacation. On his meager 
savings, Pat prepared to go fishing. 
The night before Pat’s departure, Phil- 
lips wandered in with what looked like 
a week’s transactions of ticker tape. 
It was a ticket to every town in the 
country over 10,000 population with a 
museum. Suites at all the best hotels 
had already been reserved. 

Phillips entered the banking business 
after marrying the daughter of Cres- 
ton’s leading banker. Young Frank 
turned a fast $75,000 selling bonds and 
came to Bartlesville to find oil. His 
first two wells were dusters. Almost 
broke, he drilled a third on mostly bor- 
rowed capital. It was a gusher—as 
were his next eighty. But banking 
business was so lucrative that he sold 
out his oil interests to the Tidal Oil 
Company. 

When War I broke, crude soared to 
$4 a barrel and Phillips stopped to con- 
sider whether he was banker or oiler. 
“Oiler!” he decided, and started to drill. 
He owned only a few relatively worth- 
less leases, but began work on the most 
promising, anyhow. His touch was 
magic. His first well was one of the 
most productive Oklahoma has ever 
seen. By 1917 his oil interests were so 
extensive that he incorporated them 
into the $3 million Phillips Petroleum 
Company. 

For ten years the company operated 
as a producing company. Both produc- 
tion and reserves rapidly expanded. But 
Frank Phillips’ restless curiosity was not 
allayed by success. He set company 
engineers and chemists to work on the 
natural gas that was being burned off. 


TULSA STATION: 


“the dangedest string you ever saw” 


By October 1917 the first company 
plant was constructed near Bartlesville 
to extract natural gasoline from natural 


as. 

In 1925 Phillips moved in on the 
Texas Panhandle, which later proved 
one of its most profitable ventures. But 
changes were taking place in the 
petroleum industry. Refiners to whom 
Phillips sold its crude began to bring 
in their own production. Uncle Frank, 
who preferred to profit in the back- 
ground of the oil picture and let others 
be the marketers, felt the pinch. It be- 
came more and more difficult to spill 
out crude for cash. Despite his aversion 
to new-fangled filling stations, he broke 
down in 1927, opened a board meeting 
with a resolution: “Boys,” he thumped, 
“I move. that we are going to build the 
dangedest string of filling stations you 
ever saw.” Approval was unanimous. 

But lean, cane-wielding Frank Phil- 
lips was never one to wend the prim- 
rose path. He sent out a man to find 
the toughtest marketing city in the 
Midwest. The city was Wichita. And 
there Frank Phillips plumped for his 
station. 

The name for his néw gas quickly 
resolved itself when, filliped by Phil- 
lips, a company buggy pressed 66 miles 
per hour on highway 66. It was a re- 
markable feat, since Oklahoma high- 
ways were even less navigable in 1927 
than today. 

The Wichita station was a gusher. 
Phillips stations soon dotted the Mid- 
west. The job of acquiring small dis- 
tributing companies fell to young As- 
sistant Treasurer Kenneth Stanley 
“Boots” Adams. During 1929-1930 
Adams toured the area—Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Quincey—made one 
deal after another. While other oil com- 
panies conserved their capital, he 
handed out cash, stock and bonds. 
For Phillips stock, then selling for 30, 
he got 40-45; for Phillips bonds, selling 
at 60, he raked in par. In all, he shelled 
out $22 million. When he was finished, 
Phillips owned a sprawling marketing 
organization. 


Basketballer Boots 


Fresh out of the University of Kan- 
sas, tall Boots Adams had joined Phil- 
lips in 1920. Basketball ability rather 
than knowledge of oil landed the job. 
For four years he played on the original 
Phillips team, became the first of many 
men to start up the Phillips ladder on 
the basketball court. Including one all- 
time All-American, President Paul En- 
dacott, 90% of these men are still with 
the company. 

As with every Phillips player, basket- 
ball was on Adams’ time, work on the 
company’s. He started in the ware- 
house department, advanced via the 
production and accounting ends of the 
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PETROCHEMICALS AT BORGER: workers in the Bunavista housing project (bottom right) tend the plains butadiene plant 
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(left middleground) and synthetic rubber plant (right middleground). They also live with the philblack plant, hidden 
under the sooty smudge (right background) whose product helps to harden the synthetic rubber 


business. A vigorous curiosity drove him 
to a thorough knowledge of the com- 
pany. And when his big opportunity 
arrived, he capitalized. The marketing 
coup attracted Frank Phillips’ attention. 
In 1932, Uncle Frank appointed Adams 
as his assistant. Adams was his kind of 
man—hearty, aggressive, outspoken. 
Frank Phillips wanted no yes men 
around him. He asked the impossible— 
and Boots performed it. 

One of Boots’ first miracles was Okla- 
homa City. Phillips Petroleum owned 
extensive leases within its boundaries 
and the city fathers had voted down 
drilling until the people spoke, Every 
newspaper in the city opposed the rigs. 
Boots hit town forthwith, set up head- 
quarters in a suite at the Skirvin Ho- 
tel. Here he published a free news- 
paper, “The Truth About the Oil Ex- 
tension,” which pointed up the fact that 
oil royalties could pay off mortgages. 
The company denied that its carriers 
also removed the papers of others. 
But when the votes were in, the pocket- 
book appeal prevailed. By midnight the 
next day, 50 rigs were in operation. To 
date, the field has produced over 670 
million barrels of oil, and Phillips 
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pumps still jog on the state Capital 
grounds. 

Boots also carried his fighting into 
company meetings. When natural gas 
was rather a nuisance than an asset he 
prevailed on Frank Phillips to buy up 
gas leases, then nosed around Texas 
looking for deals. At $2.50 to $25 an 
acre he snapped up all the land he 
could lay hands on. Today, Phillips’ 
17 trillion cubic foot reserve places it 
a Texas mile above the industry. The 
reserve represents 8.8% of the total in- 
dustry reserve, and in line with its bulg- 
ing caverns of the high-BTU fuel, 
Phillips blew out 7.2% of the industry's 
1951 production. 

With his foresight, Boots Adams 
combines resourcefulness and ingenuity. 
For many years Phillips had conducted 
research on synthetic rubber. In Novem- 
ber, 1941, as Pearl Harbor neared, the 
government withdrew the company’s 
butadiene plant steel allocation. “The 
Navy,” claimed Washington, “can con- 
voy all the natural rubber we will ever 
need.” Boots disagreed and rushed off 
to the Capital. His efforts were futile. 
In disgust, Frank Phillips ordered him 
back to Bartlesville. But Adams, who 
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became president because he was a 
fighting man, refused. Finally he landed 
an appointment with Jesse Jones. Be- 
fore entering Jones’ office, Boots bor- 
rowed a slide rule. When Jones asked 
him how much steel the plant would 
require, he bent over his instrument a 
few moments, came up with an answer. 
Jones was duly impressed. The plant 
was duly approved. Adams still can’t 
operate a slide rule. 

Adams, president at 38, became 
chairman in 1951 after the death of 
Frank Phillips. Today he runs the com- 
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PHILLIPS MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Atlantic Re- 
fining, Gulf Oil, and Standard Oil of 
Indiana. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Phillips Petroleum 
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PRESIDENT ENDACOTT: 
upgrading explains profits . . . 


pany from a thickly carpeted, panelled 
air conditioned office. At the opposite 
end of the long room is a picture of 
Frank Phillips. The 53-year-old prexy 
still bridles if anyone questions Uncle 
Frank’s foresight or business acumen. 
His day, when he is not flying off to 
some company installation or business 
meeting, is a series of rapidfire confer- 
ences punctuated by innumerable tele- 
phone calls. The telephone even fol- 
lows him to his meals and his private 
green-marbled barber shop. 

He quickly analyzes situations, likes 
to make decisions—and he expects as 
much from his colleagues. Once when 
company Secretary Paul J. Parker was 
in Pittsburgh to negotiate a loan, he 
called Adams and commenced a long 
detailed report. Adams finally burst in, 
“I don’t give a damn what happened 
today. What'll happen tomorrow?” 

Adams is a plunger, whether at craps 
or poker with friends or on oil. Friends 
say he is improving at poker. But at 
oil he has a sixth sense that seldom 
fails. He is said to have ordered the 
purchase of leases in the Sprayberry 
Trend after accidentally flying over it. 
Today, Sprayberry leases almost cost an 
oil well. 

But Adams becomes most expansive 
and his diamond-encrusted cuff links 
flash brightest when he gestures about 
his favorite subjects, deals and upgrad- 
ing. Deals mean expansion—the acquisi- 
tion of marketing outlets, leases in the 
Panhandle, or an attempt to buy 500,- 
000 shares of Sunray at 3 when it sold 
for %. In the decade 1941-1951 Phil- 
lips’ assets increased 203%. Nearest in- 
dustry rival was Gulf, with 172%; ag- 
gressive Standard of Jersey expanded 


112%. During that period per share 
book value increased 93%. And the 
company stili maintained dividends 
above the industry’s average, shelled 
out 41.5% of earnings. 


Compounded profits 

Upgrading explains why Phillips 
leads the industry in petrochemicals. 
Chemical and gas sales together only 
amount to 14% of gross, yet ring up 
45% of company profits. Hypoed by 
these fast-moving products, 1951 earn- 
ings shot up 43% to $5.11 a share. In- 
dustry earnings edged up but 20.2%. 
And while the industry is fighting to 
hold its own this year, Phillips expects 
to chalk up $6.00 per share. The com- 
pany’s ten-year average earnings on 
book value labored at 11%, but precipi- 
tous growth has kept large batches of 
capital tied up in unfinished facilities. 
And during that period, Phillips’ aver- 
age 15.3% net to sales has kept a jump 
ahead of the industry's 14.4%. 

Last year chemical sales accounted 
for 8.4% of gross, would have been 50% 
higher if the company owned the buta- 
diene and synthetic rubber facilities it 
operates for the government. When the 


’ government releases these plants, Phil- 


lips’ knowhow will push it to the van 
of bidders. 

As early as 1929 Phillips experi- 
mented with synthetic rubber. When 
War II broke, Phillips took nine months 
to move butadiene from a test tube to a 
finished plant. Today, Phillips receives 
nominal government royalties for its 
patents as well as a fee for operating 
the synthetic rubber plants. More im- 
portant, Phillips supplies the most im- 
portant raw material, butane which, 
turned into butadiene and combined 
with styrene, eventually becomes syn- 
thetic rubber. When the company con- 
trols its own plants, Phillips will have 
the full benefit of upgrading. The final 
salable product will demand a higher 
price than the raw material itself. 

“If we can increase the value of the 
final product,” pounds Adams, “we in- 
crease the value of our reserves.” Rub- 
ber needs a hardening agent, a material 
that increases its resistance to abrasion. 
Channel black—a product of natural gas 
—was the accepted product. But the 
production efficiency of natural gas was 
only 4%. Therefore in 1936 Phillips 
started research on deriving carbon 
black from a heavy gas-oil fraction—the 
least valuable crude cut. Result: in 
1943 an oil-furnace black process with 
50% efficiency. Research continued. Re- 
sult: an abrasion-resistant furnace black 
that pushed channel black and natural 
rubber out of the tire tread picture. 
The development brought a chemical 
achievement award in 1951. But as of- 
cials purred their praise in New York’s 
swank Waldorf Astoria, Phillips’ re- 
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AMMONIUM SULPHATE IN 
TERMINAL: 


TEXAS 
... via chemicals 


search team was already rolling out an 
improved type. 

Phillips research began in 1925 when 
Union Carbide brought suit over frac- 
tional distillation of natural gasoline. 
Phillips hired eight chemists to estab- 
lish its position, contended the Egyp- 
tians had used such stills for whiskey 
2,000 years ago. The court upheld Phil- 
lips and the Egyptians, threw out the 
Union Carbide patents. But Frank 
Phillips cracked; “We could well have 
afforded to lose it. We still would have 
been the winner.” 


Mudhole research 


The eight chemists stayed with the 
company as its first research organiza- 
tion, set out to reexamine all petroleum 
technology to find what had been over- 
looked. Fundamental research was in- 
terspersed with the regular analysis of 
local booze. This last activitiy almost 
brought the budding laboratory to an 
end. One stormy night the police found 
a car, two unconscious men and a bot- 
tle. To find the kicker, they rushed the 
bottle to Phillips. But a mud hole stood 
between them and the front door. An 
officer tossed the bottle to one of the 
researchers. The young chemist caught 
it, then turned over some of its con- 
tents to an assistant to distill. He took 
the rest for other tests. The assistant 
excitedly reported that it would not 
distill. The reason: it was nitroglycerin. 

Basic research on crude oil lasted 
until 1932. By then Phillips’ chemists 
had compiled the necessary data (and 
prohibition was on the skids). Depres- 
sion cut the staff to a skeleton. But 
when they resumed full-scale work in 
1935, their ideas needed only cultiva- 
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tion. They shook the tree and off fell 
hydro-fluoric -acid alkylation for avia- 
tion gasoline, furnace black from liquid 
hydrocarbons, absorption-type natural 
gasoline plants, LPG development and 
cold rubber. Though tenth in size, the 
company rates third in the petroleum 
industry in patents held. 

And the company constantly keeps 
its eyes peeled for possibilities. Years 
ago it turned up a method of extracting 
sulfur from sour natural gas—which 
was not economical. Today, with the 
price of sulfur at a premium, Phillips 
is capitalizing on its technology. 
Through a reciprocal treaty, Phillips 
exchanges its sulfur with the Consoli- 
dated Chemical Industries for sulfuric 
acid. The latter is then combined with 
ammonia (derived from natural gas, air 
and steam) to make ammonium sulfate. 

Ammonia itself is a product of Phil- 
lips’ upgrading policy. The company 
combines $10 worth of natural gas and 
$50 worth of manufacturing costs to 
produce $80 worth of ammonia. 

With ammonia and ammonium sul- 
fate, Phillips also markets ammonium 
nitrate and triple super phosphate—a 
complete line of fertilizers. Explains 
slight, likable Ross W. Thomas, VP 
in charge of Research and Develop- 
ment; “The products we develop must 
be consumable.” They must burn up or 
wear out. “And,” he adds with a ner- 
vous smile, “their markets must be 
expandable.” For these reasons, Phil- 
lips shoots at the five basic needs: 
food, shelter, clothing,* heat and trans- 
portation. 

To these rules, engineer-trained 
president Paul Endacott adds two 
more: “A new project must deal with 
petroleum raw materials or relate to 
the energy business and it must involve 
difficult technology in which not every 
potential competitor will desire to en- 
gage.” 

The chase after energy has taken 
Phillips as far afield as the operation of 
a government atomic materials testing 
reactor and a jet assist take-off units 
plant. Why? The explanation is the 
same gigantic curiosity that drove the 
company to develop and find markets 
for LPG (liquid petroleum gases). 

Phillips long ago nailed down its 
leadership in the LPG field. LPG sales 
for household use are still expanding, 
were up 10% in the last year. And while 
most appliances have drugged the mar- 
ket, Phillips’ sales of LPG gas ranges 
are off but 7%, other appliances up 17%. 
Meanwhile the company is tapping a 
vast new field: propane as a motor 
fuel. Last year alone these sales spurted 
81%. Busses in Chicago and Wichita 
*Phillips produces methylvinylpyridime 


for acrilon and is the largest supplier of 
cyclohexane for nylon. 
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already run on propane; every major 
tractor manufacturer now offers a pro- 
pane model. 

If possible, the outlook for Adams & 
Company’s tremendous natural gas re- 
serves is even brighter. The question 
is no longer whether they can sell it, 
but only to whom they should sell it. 
The gas can either be cut up by in- 
dustry as a raw material or sold to 
transmission companies. From May, 
1951 to May, 1952 the average price 
received has risen from 5.70 cents to 
6.62 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. And 
Phillips has written all new contracts at 
substantially higher prices with gradu- 
ated scales tagged to the commodity 
index. 





decided to let a very desirable conces- 
sion, gave bidders seven days to get 
there. First on the spot was Phillips’ 
foreign consultant Nate Isenberger with 
an Adams ultimatum: “Don’t come 
back without it.” He got it; and today 
that tract pumps the largest part of 
Phillips’ 10,000-barrels-a-day Venezue- 
lan production. 

On a later Venezuelan trip, mild, 
studious Isenberger picked up another 
property. It was a contact with some 
travelers from Kuwait, home of the 
fabulous Gulf Anglo-Iranian Burgan 
field. Isenberger headed for Washing- 
ton. There he confirmed the fact that 
Kuwait's half of the neutral zone be- 
tween Kuwait and Saudi Arabia was 





AVGAS MANAGER PARKER, EZZAT GAAFAR OF KUWAIT, CHAIRMAN ADAMS: 


“what are you waiting for?” 


Meanwhile the company floats on a 
21-year reserve of crude at current 
production rates against 18 for the in- 
dustry. Yet the search for more oil still 
consumes the largest part of Phillips’ 
budget. The company has over 9 mil- 
lion gross acres under lease in the 
United States, 3 million net in Canada. 
Their 3.5 million gross acres in the 
humming Williston Basin have already 
spouted oil. In fact, Uncle Frank’s sure 
touch has passed from Boots on down 
the line. Last year the company’s wild- 
cat wells were 30% productive, the in- 
dustry’s 17%. 

Phillips prides itself on its firsts. One 
first it missed, however, was the de- 
velopment of foreign fields. When Phil- 
lips did start, it wanted the best of the 
remnants. During War II, Venezuela 
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open for lease. Through a friend, he 
was able to arrange a meeting with the 
Sheik’s emissary. Boots burst out with 
his usual injunction, and added, “What 
are you waiting for?” Isenberger was 
off to Cairo. He had to act fast, since 
he knew Gulf was also ready to sub- 
mit a bid. Meanwhile, the American 
Independent Oil Company was formed, 
one-third owned by Phillips (AIOC is 
called “Feelips” by the natives). Two 
fast trips later, Isenberger had the con- 
cession in his hip pocket. The 
hard-bargaining, quiet-spoken geologist 
made a coup. The Getty interests had 
landed the Saudi half of the neutral 
territory. Where Paul Getty unloaded 
$10 million for his concession, AIOC 
slipped out $7,250,000; where Getty 
unburdens $1 million rental, AIOC 








counts off $625,000; and while Getty 
will discharge 52 cents a barrel royalty, 
AIOC will pay out only 33 cents. 

So far American Independent has 
drilled five dry holes, but they were 
all in the same formation. Other prom- 
ising formations remain to be explored, 
including one two miles from the Bur- 
gan field. Phillips still evaluates its Ku- 
wait prospects highly. 

Phillips’ one other big reserve is its 
manpower. Comments Isenberger, “You 
have to produce to stay.” The young 
energetic top brass hus grown up with 
the company. They average only 49 
years old, 27 years with Phillips, and 
typify the long-standing policy: catch 
them young, train them, move them up. 

Phillips’ industrial relations are un- 
usually good. Predominantly they 
represent the work of President Paul 
Endacott. Trained at the University of 
Kansas, Endacott lacks the flair to hold 
a Frank Phillips outlaw-and-peace-off- 
cer party. Nor would he likely buy a 
quarter of a palomino, then win the 
rest at the poker table (as Adams did). 
Endacott’s forte is analyzing and cr- 
ganizing. He and workhorse Stanley 
Learned, Executive VP, form a counter- 
balance to Adams. Endacott joins 
Adams in long-range planning, while 
Learned keeps the wheels turning. 

Endacott moved up through the en- 
gineering and later the sales research 
ends of the business, In 1937 he shaped 
the Employee Relations Department. 
Today, that department is the envy of 
the industry. Only 50% of Phillips’ 
workers are unionized; they are divided 
among the Operating Engineers, the 
Oil Workers International (CIO) and 
Independent unions. During the last 
nation-wide oil strike, only 30% of com- 
pany refining capacity shut down; the 
other 70% churned 14% above capacity. 
In contrast, Sinclair was 100% closed, 
and Standard of Indiana had its three 
major refineries banged shut. Phillips’ 
30% at Borger finally helped set the in- 
dustry pattern that ended the strike. 
Phillips was one of two companies to 
hand out no retroactive pay, to receive 
a firm one-year contract with no six- 
month reopening clause. 

Phillips believes in the “company 
family.” This it achieves through two 
clubs, the Frank Phillips Mens Club 
and the Jane Phillips Sorority. Phillips 
avoids the taint of paternalism because 
the clubs are member-supported as 
well as member-run. In addition, the 
company locates important facilities 
primarily in small towns where Phillips 
constitutes the community. The Bartles- 
ville company headquarters represents 
the ideal. There the company operates 
the best in theatres, hotels, dining halls, 
nurseries, club and music rooms, bow]- 
ing alleys, swimming pools, basketball 
courts and skating rinks—all exclusively 


for employee use. Employees come to 
work at 8:30 a.m., frequently do not 
leave the air-conditioned Adams build- 
ing until 10:30 at night. Employee 
children are taught swimming when 
two, basketball at six and bowling at 
eleven. Between the nursery, medical 
department and old age pensions, Phil- 
lips employees receive almost cradle-to- 
grave security. 

The company keeps strictly out of 
politics. It does not have to mix in; 
company payrolls make the towns run. 
In Bartlesville, Frank Phillips’ picture 
still hangs in the First National Bank 
and at the city air field, also named for 
him. And at Borger, the town hotel is 
decorated with a mural of massive Phil- 
lips installations. Borger’s neighboring 
town is (Frank) Phillips. Phillips’ 
plants dominate the skyline of both 
towns, and the smell of refined gasoline 
rises 6,000 feet above them. Without 
the refinery workers and sooty em- 
ployees of the carbon black works, the 
towns would soon rot into the arid red 
clay, burned by a relentless Panhandle 
sun. 

But in spite of soot, clay and stench, 
Phillips has a reputation as a good 
place to work. Men hope they can grow 
with Phillips’ growth. 


“FROM LOUSY TO BAD” 


TALKING to stockholders last May, bald, 
bespectacled Royal Little, who par- 
layed a Providence rayon yarn dyeing 
mill into a $60.4 million, 22-plant tex- 
tile empire, pulled no punches. Looking 
them straight in the eye, he let them 
have the worst of it point blank. His 
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TEXTRON’S LITTLE: 
snatched bald right in the eye 
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charge of lethal news: a flat prediction 
that Textron Incorporated’s earnings 
sheet would be snatched bald by a sub- 
stantial loss in the second quarter. 

Last month, right on schedule, Tex- 
tron had just that: a $1.4 million spread 
of red across Capitalist Royal Little’s 
books. Not inclined to gloss over bad 
news, Big Textile Man Little unflinch- 
ingly pointed out that, but for a $1.6 
million tax loss carryback, Textron 
would have fumbled a cool $3 million. 
Last year, recalled he, framing the pic- 
ture in black, Textron had piled up a 
10% net on $23 million sales. 

But Royal Little, who likes to think 
big and build big, wasn’t letting any 
such temporary trifles worry him. 
Boldly he axiomed that, bad as things 
were, they were looking _ better. 
“Already,” said he with a smile, “things 
have gone from lousy to bad.” If prices 
inch up only a little more this summer, 
Textron “stands to make quite a lot of 
money.” 

What had been the matter this 
spring? Quipped Little: “There just 
wasn’t enough in a yard of cloth to 
skin a profit.” When the quarter ended, 
Textron was dropping five cents a yard 
on new business to meet competition. 
Small weavers were buying rayon yarns 
at discounts as high as 40 cents below 
list, weaving them into fabrics peddled 
at three to four cents a yard below 
Textron’s “rock bottom” producing cost. 
And although yarn prices have fingered 
back the crucial five cents a yard 
Textron needs to break even, “that’s all 
we're doing so far.” 

Most textile men spin a cocoon of 
silence around their operations when 
the market founders; Little defiantly 
nails them up on the yardarm for every- 
one to see. Significant Chinese flags of 
Textron’s lethargic disposition: only two 
Textron divisions are currently making 
money. The two: it’s nylon tricot mills 
(10% of total production) and Atlantic 
Parachute Division at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts (another 10%). From Atlantic, 
which started as an emergency unit and 
survived after War II needs collapsed, 
Little expects $10 million in profitable 
business this’ year. In. two years he 
thinks the nylon tricot operations will 
command 20% of Textron’s gross (last 
year $98.5 million). 


SPECIAL SITUATION 


LURCHING out of its fifth bankruptcy in 
1942, the 642-mile Norfolk Southern 
Railway rolled easily through the wat 
years on even keel. But by 1946 it was 
deep in trouble again. Despite traffic 
that was heavy for peacetime, that 
year it failed even to earn its fixed 
charges—let alone interest on its im 
come bonds. Meandering groggily over 
its line—mostly spread across No 
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Carolina, but with a leg spraddled up 
to Norfolk—the smallish NS chuffed 
painfully along on what presumably 
would be its sixth trip to the courts. 

But New York investment hawk 
Patrick B. McGinnis, 48, who likes to 
pick over grim railroad situations, 
turned his mordant eye on the road and 
liked what he saw. With friends he 
acquired enough voting stock to gain 
control, seat himself as chairman, his 
cohorts on the board. 

Lopping off heads and expenses (300 
employees got the axe), McGinnis’ top 
operating man Joseph Theodore Kings- 
ley, 61, soon had Norfolk Southern 
budgeted out of the woods. By the end 
of last year and five years of control, 
the Norfolk Southern’s new crew could 
boast some impressive gains: funded 
debt pared 22%, fixed charges lopped 
45%, $16.3 million spent to repair the 
deferred maintenance inherited from 
predecessors, $8.5 million sunk into 
capital equipment, 50% dieselization, 
and a fat $3.7 million added to surplus. 
Better still, McGinnis and Kingsley ap- 
parently had changed Norfolk South- 
ern’s checkerboard earnings history. In 
every year since they arrived, the road 
has managed to screw out an adequate 
net income. 

Bugle-blowing Major Kingsley, who 
earned his rank in War I and fondly 
clings to it still, toots no retreat when 
it comes to “treating the stockholder 
fairly.” A minor-league railroad man 
who started as a clerk for the Pennsy 
and ended as a local agent for the N. Y. 
Central before War I, he turned rail 
and steamship lobbyist after being dis- 
charged from the Army, remained in 
Washington until after V-J Day. “Since 
the present management was installed 
in May, 1947,” says he, borrowing the 
language of his Washington friends, 
“the stockholders of the Norfolk & 
Southern have had a new deal.” 

Stockholders would be hard put to 
deny it. Until McGinnis’ crew came 
aboard, Norfolk Southern and its prede- 
cessor had paid no dividends since 1914 
—excepting only 1929, and a brief 
string during the war. But since 1947 
shareholders have gotten first $2.25, 
then $3 per share each year. The Major 
is particularly proud of one other ac- 
complishment: reacquisition of $2.8 
million of NS’ income bonds at about 
60 cents on the dollar. If they had 
been converted instead, Kingsley un- 
derscored heavily in his annual report, 
stockholders’ equity would have been 
diluted by 186,600 new shares. 

Into this charming investment idyl 
last January burst the ICC, charging 
that behind the road’s gleaming corpo- 
rate facade all was not a model of 
chaste fiscal rectitude. Brandishing 
more than 100 exhibits dealing with 
alleged irregularities in salaries and ex- 
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RETIRED RAILROADER 


the throttle. 








ENGINEER William Jones became a railroad man in 1899, when he got a 
job wiping engines for the Southern Pacific. By 1935 he had graduated 
from the rag to the throttle, was gunning the crack “Daylight” on the 
northern half of its San Francisco-Los Angeles run. In 1949 Jones retired 
from SP but laid out a road of his own—a quarter mile of track in his 
own Los Gatos orchard, where he follows a weekend schedule with this 
reconditioned engine. Like another railroader named Jones (Casey), 
engineer Bill is taking his last trip to the promised land with his hand on 
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penses paid Norfolk Southern’s prin- 
cipal officers, ICC launched an inquiry 
into the road’s “management, account- 
ing, financial and other practices.” 

ICC investigator Richard J. Ferris 
pointed a sharp finger at NS loans to 
two of its warehouse subsidiaries—loans 
which they have “nowhere near a suf- 
ficient amount” to pay back—for sal- 
aries to officers and directors. He also 
loosed a stinging blast at “excessive 
payments” to the 11 members of Nor- 
folk Southern’s 18-man board of direc- 
tors who also serve on its executive 
committee. Each got $5,000 a year; in 
all, $212,000 since 1947. Labeling it 
an “unusual device” to fatten directors’ 
fees, Ferris scathingly showed that pint- 
sized Norfolk Southern’s generosity ex- 
ceeded by far that of much more pros- 
perous major roads. 

But it was Chairman McGinnis and 
President Kingsley who were singled 
out for most suspicious scrutiny. The 
Major, the Commission implied, had 
built up his own take even faster than 
the railroad’s. In addition to $67,000 
in salary and fees (his predecessor had 
gotten only $15,000), Kingsley’s ex- 
pense account last year totaled a hefty 
$79,000—$55,428 of it charged to the 
road, the rest to a bus subsidiary. All 
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in all, in his five years with the Nor- 
folk Southern, he had collected $262,- 
898 in salary, fees and expenses. 
Sample items: $3,462 on airline tickets 
last year for travel between his Miami 
home and his offices in Norfolk and 
Washington; whacking entrance fees to 
swank Virginia Beach and Miami clubs, 
including $800 for admission to the 
Surf Club in Miami. An inveterate seek- 
er of camaraderie and refreshment, the 
Major belongs to a formidable list of 
posh clubs. 

Other juicy items: (1) $32,250 
charged by Chairman McGinnis to the 
railroad for expenses last year, bringing 
his total salary, fees and expenses since 
1947 to $187,238; (2) $207,969 paid 
to General Counsel W. T. Griffin since 
1947; (3) automobiles maintained for 
use of officers in several cities at rail- 
way expense; (4) use of the line’s busi- 
ness railroad car to ferry officials on 
pleasure trips, including at least one to 
the Kentucky Derby. 

McGinnis and Kingsley answered the 
charges with righteous indignation. 
Considering the road’s comeback rec- 
ord, said McGinnis, it was inconceiy- 
able to him that such expenses should 
be questioned. “We had a condition 
where we had to spend some money to 











get new business, and we did.” The ex- 
pense accounts might be fat, he ad- 
mitted, but they were not excessive. 
Yet ICC pointed to 31 smaller roads 
whose earnings averaged four times 
Norfolk Southern’s and showed that 
their average annual payouts in salaries 
and expenses to general officers had 
been well exceeded by the tiny Nor- 
folk Southern. 

ICC’s disclosures touched off fire- 
works from another souvce. Professing 
to be shocked by these blasts of scan- 
dal, Perry S. Selheimer and his brother 
H. C. Selheimer, who control about 
35% of Norfolk Southern common and 


I. MOVIE MAKERS’ PERFORMANCES, 1942-51 


Current Net Income Pretax 


Growth Liabilities Book ' Value co Sales 
—23.58% 3.9 25% 2.68% 
—7.09 141 5.84 3.4 

118.48 3.27 15.88 14.92 
—14.24 6.14 12.09 14.25 

30.07 4.21 8.48 11.77 4.80 64.61 

—11.21 2.41 10.04 16.49 3.14 40.72 

6.33 33.38 8.92 4.5 16.22 

4.29 14.10 11.85 8.72 34.14 


Average 
Profit Dividend 
Deviation Payout 
7.04% 112.5% 
1.09 None 
5.84 47.34 


3.77 67.1 


Republic Pictures*® 
Twentieth Century-Fox... 
Paramount Pictures 


Columbia Pictures 
Universal Pictures 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table Il, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


are members of the road’s board and 
executive committee, opened up a 
proxy fight to unseat management. Late 
in June they tromped into a special 
stockholders’ meeting in Novfolk sup- 
ported by three other Norfolk Southern 
directors. 

Still standing on the record, McGin- 
nis and Kingsley labeled it “a barefaced 
attempt by a minority to dictate to the 
majority,” charged “un-American meth- 
ods.” Perry Selheimer, it was noted, had 
himself been paid $42,270 in salaries, 
bonuses and fees as a director and “spe- 
cial representative” of the road’s in- 
dustrial development department. His 
brother had received $6,696 since 1947. 

After five hours of bitter charges and 
counter-charges, the victory was Mc- 
Ginnis’ by an overwhelming majority 
of the vote. Though remaining on the 
board, both Selheimer brothers were 
removed from the executive committee. 
Chortled McGinnis: “a complete vic- 
tory, ending once and for all the unfair 
tactics of a few whose interest does not 
lie with that of the railroad.” 


*1946-’51. 











Though undeniably a victory for 
management, it yet was far from a com- 
plete one. Still to show its hand when 
hearings resume next September is the 
ICC, and its cards may still out-trump 
McGinnis’ ace. 


BIRTHRATE 
BIRTHRIGHT 


THoucH film industry dividends skidded 
to $9.9 million for the first five months 
of this year (vs. last year’s $10.4 mil- 
lion), prosperity is toddling from 
around the corner to harried dream fac- 
tory executives, should arrive in 1966— 
if they can wait that long. Source: 1947 
bumper baby crop. 

The stuff of this dream is based on 
industry rationalizations about Amer- 
ica’s “theatregoing pattern.” Movie 
madness, say movie moguls, strikes at 
age 15, hits fever pitch around 19, 
thereafter sloughs off till age 30 when 


most people become immune, vanish 
into the pale of a “lost audience.” Be- 
cause of the low birthrate in the ’30s 
(36 rate: 15.7 per thousand of popu- 
lation), number now nibbling at box 
office bait is correspondingly low. 

Though cocking a speculative eye at 
1947’s obstetrical orgy (25.8 per thous- 
and), movie brass is also wringing its 
hands. Reason: ripe harvest of ’66 is 
the box office blight of ’52. The high 
cost of baby sitters, they say, is pinning 
a surcharge on theatregoing parents, 
tieing them to home and TV. Only type 
of theatre to extract some fiscal conso- 
lation is the drive-in. Says one circuit 
head: “. . . high birthrate has hurt four- 
wall theatres more than anything else 
. . . throw the kids in the car and go 
to a drive-in . . . it settles the sitter 
problem.” 

While winking at distant horizons, 
dream factories last month got a small 
benison in the land of the cod and 
the bean. Massachusetts State Sena- 
tor George J. Evans plumped for 
a 75-cents-an-hour minimum wage 
bill, exempted theatre ushers (among 
other classifications ). Commiserated he: 
“. . . film theatres are getting enough 
competition from television and should 
receive some consideration.” Under- 
standing colleagues approved the bill 
by a one vote margin. 


MOVIE MAKERS’ LINEUP 


WHEN stocky Spyros Skouras, president 
of $166.7 million Twentieth Century- 
Fox recently unveiled Eidophor, his 
new large screen television apparatus, 
he was treated to a peanut-gallery view 
of his industry’s biggest woe. Queried 
one exhibitor present: “Mr. Skouras, 
will it be necessary in order to get 
Eidophor reception to be near a TV 
transmitter? My theatre is 150 miles 
from the nearest station.” Another exhi- 
bitor in the audience beat Skouras to 


Acme the punch. “Congratulations!” cried he. 


OUTDOOR MOVIE: by 1966, biological forces will come to the rescue 
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Il. MOVIE MAKERS’ RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


Asset toLia- Book 
Growth bilities Value Sales tion Payout 


Rank order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio 
of common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns to arrive 


Aver- 

age 

Profit Divi- 
on Devia- dend 


Market 
Price per 

$t of Composite 

Ranking 


Earnings 
44.40 8 
26.78 7 
10.37 


8 


1 

8 

4 1 (tie) 
2 9.65 1 (tie) 
8 8.38 6 

5 721 4 (tie) 
7 672 8 

6 


5.68 4 (tie) 








makers rate financial congratulations, 
Forses unreeled ten-year financial 
records for eight leading movie makers, 
conned them for (1) growth; (2) 
financial strength, as measured by 
current ratios; earning power, as 
measured by (3) net against book 
value and (4) pretax profit against 
sales; (5) profit deviation, and (6) per- 
centage of earnings paid stockholders. 
Table I shows these averages in the 
raw; Table II converts them to rank 
order. The companies are listed in 
order of investor preference as shown 
by price-earnings ratios. 

As its creature King Kong (in the 
19-year-old reissue of the same name) 
sways atop the Empire State Building, 
so RKO teeters athwart the price- 
earnings heap. Its ratio is magnified to 
monster size by a microscopic 1951 net 
per share of nine cents. Similarly mag- 
nified is its 112.5% first-place payout. 
Since 1942 President Ned Depinet has 
doled out a meager total of $3.15 per 
share, while his earnings (because of 
five deficit years) register only 28 cents 
per share. In other categories, like the 
flying boat of managing director of 
production Howard Hughes, RKO just 
couldn’t get off the ground, wallowed 
last in composite score. 

Panting just in front of RKO’s com- 
posite but behind its price-earnings 
niche is Republic Pictures, only movie 
maker selling above book value ($3.75 
per share vs. $1.45*). Outside of a first 
place in average deviation, Republic 
ran in the ruck, like RKO blew its 
Price-earnings ratio to a weird high 
with a wretched 1951 net. Though 
President Herbert Yates sees in newly- 
acquired Major Film Laboratories 
Corp. a “profitable adjunct” that may 
boost this year’s take by processing TV 
film, he recently quit canning TV films 


°As of August 5. 
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on his own. Cause: “excessive demands 
of unions and guilds,” which won a 
slice of “repeat run” profits. 

If labor squeezed Republic out of the 
video market, Twentieth Century-Fox 
bulled its way into a squeeze of its own 
and a first-place composite tie with 
Paramount. Twentieth rang up second- 
place marks in net return on invest- 
ment and operating efficiency. Priced 
at a respectable 10.37 times earnings, 
it also boasts a first place in asset 
growth, was only average in payout, 
stumbled on current ratio and average 
deviation. 

Paramount, locked in first-place com- 
posite with Twentieth, slipped just be- 
hind it in investors’ favor, managed to 
beat out Loew’s 8.38 price-earnings 
ratio, though far ahead of its sixth- 
place composite score. As filmland’s big- 
gest flicker factory, Loew’s grapples 
with a massive overhead. With the 40 
weeks ended last June 5, topkick Nick 
Schenck totted up operating costs, 
found they had swooshed (despite a 
declining market) to a_ stratospheric 
$4.3 million above last year’s corre- 
sponding period. His solution: poleax 
big brass salaries 25-50%, quarterly divi- 
dends from 37% to 25 cents. Whatever 
his future largesse, Schenck was gener- 
ous enough over the last ten years to 
merit a third-place payout, weighed in 
behind Paramount. Latter racked up a 
second-place current ratio, a third-place 
average deviation, a third-place operat- 
ing efficiency. In still another show of 
strength, apparently designed to but- 
tress earnings appeal, Paramount over 
the last two years has snapped almost 
a million of its own shares off the mar- 
ket, may soon float more. 

Huddling at the bottom of the price- 
earnings heap are Warners, Columbia 
and Universal. In composite rank, War- 
ners and Universal tied for fourth 
place, while Columbia snuggled into 
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second piace behind Twentieth, Cohn’s 
Columbia crew beat out industry’s best 
return on investment, current ratio, may 
rake in more cash with more extensive 
forays into video films. Though dead- 
locked with Universal in composite 
rank, Warners flaunts a meatier price- 
earnings ratio. Universal, however, 
boasts a better asset growth and net 
return on invested capital, lost ground 
to Warners first-rank operating effi- 
ciency and its second-place average 
deviation. 


ANOTHER MAN’S 
POISON 


To THE drug industry in general and 
the antibiotics producers in particular, 
pyrogens are poison: an increase in 
body temperature caused by these fever 
substances can prove disastrous to pa- 
tients. Says Charles Pfizer & Co. spokes- 
man Edward J. Goett: “That’s the stuff 
we try to get rid of.” Just a hint that 
these fever contaminations have slipped 
into his preparations is enough to send 
chills flying up and down the spine of 
rany a medicine maker. “Our prime 
interest,” claims Dr. Charles H. Mann, 
Medical Director of Heyden Chemical, 
for instance, “is attempting to eliminate 
them from our antibiotics—Penicillin, 
Streptomycin, Neomycin—and keep the 
purity within the limits set by the Food 
and Drug Administration.” (The FDA 
tests every batch of antibiotic bot- 
tled.) 

Baxter Laboratories, Inc., of Morton 
Grove, IIl., gives a new switch to an 
old adage, shows how one company’s 
poison can turn out to be another’s pay- 
dirt. Their drug Pyromen (meaning 
“fever of men”) may be the decade's 
most spectacular medical development. 
Since August of 1951, American Hos- 
pital Supply Corp. has been quietly 
retailing Pyromen—at $6 and $9 for 
four and ten gamma strengths, respec- 
tively. Publicly, Baxter has only gone 
so far as to declare the new drug help- 
ful in asthmatic conditions, food aller- 
gies, and certain skin disorders. But 
Baxter’s tight-lipped conservatism has 
silenced mention of remarkable results 
obtained in broader clinical tests. 

In cases of severe spinal damage, 
doctors can offer little help or hope, 
shake their heads sadly: make the pa- 
tient as comfortable as possible, sug- 
gest they. Charles VanDiviere, 19, of 
Brunswick, Ga., seemed to have 
reached that dead end in the spring 
of 1950. With his spinal cord badly 
smashed in an auto accident, doctors 
foresaw the life of a helpless quadri- 
plegic, immobile from the neck down. 
But his parents had heard of Baxter’s 
new, unproven drug Pyromen, be- 
seeched the company into shipping a 





BAXTER LAB: 4 matter of getting back one’s nerve 


supply of the drug to try on their boy. 

Pyromen administration began on 
May 1; by July, Charles was sitting up, 
could move his arms; bed sores were 
healing, his “plumbing” starting to work 
normally once again. He took his first 
step at Thanksgiving; by Christmas, 
aided by leg braces and crutches, 
walked with a shuffling gait. Today, 
with only a small brace on one of his 
legs, he drives a car with foot controls. 

“If Pyromen continues to do what 
they claim,” states one medical author- 
ity, “it throws out of the window the 
whole concept of functional psychology. 
Every high school biology student has 
been taught that damaged nerve cells 
don’t grow back.” 

Baxter, small in size ($7,450,000 as- 
sets) but big in reputation, a leader 
with Abbott in the liquid nutrient 
field, caught on to the drug in a back- 
handed way. Soon after Dr. Naurice 
Marion Nesset joined Baxter in 1935, 
he tackled the pyrogen plague, suc- 
ceeded in isolating certain fever-pro- 
ducing bacteria. Dr. Nesset knew that 
pyrogens themselves weren't dangerous 
to the body. The curative effects of 
fever had been known since Hippoc- 
rates’ time, and so Dr. Nesset decided 
that what he had was a safe, sterile, 
standardized product that could be 
used when fevers beneficial effects 
were needed. 

Nesset discovered he could reduce 
the dosage to a point where no fever 
occurred. Yet, with sub-febrile doses of 
Pyromen, the improvement continued. 

Unlike antibiotics, which directly at- 
tack disease, Pyromen triggers off the 
body's own defense mechanism, is 
thought to stimulate the pituitary- 
adrenal system. It has no side effects, 
is non-protein and non-toxic. 

First hint of Pyromen’s future came 


in Baxter's 1951 Annual Report with 
this understatement: “Pyromen may 
well be an important new product.” So 
far, due to the drug's newness and 
Baxter's golden silence, Pyromen has 
made little mark on earnings. Still, 1951 
net sales ($11,307,000) were the high- 
est in company history; net profit, after 
taxes sheared away slightly more than 
50 per cent of earnings, came to $705,- 
000 or $1.41 per share, somewhat be- 
low the 1950 peak. Over the last nine 
years, Baxter Labs’ net sales and in- 
come have quadrupled, show no signs 
of slowing down. 

President Ralph Falk, his brother 
Harry and their families hold a control- 
ling 42 per cent of the 500,000 out- 
standing shares. Last December Leh- 
man Brothers put 100,000 shares (a 
secondary offering) on the block at $17 
per. Main reason for move: to create 
market for future stock isues. With 
booming business and an untouched 
Pyromen potential in their lap, the 
Falks see a bright glint of gold in their 
future. 

Twenty-one years ago Baxter Labor- 
atories was a 50 by 100 foot garage on 
Waukegan Road, near Glenview, IIl.; 
in 1947 the company moved into an 
ultra-modern plant at scenic-sounding 
Morton Grove, have already outgrown 
their facilities, are enlarging their low- 
slung plant even more. The Baxter line 
of 56 patented parenteral nutrient solu- 
tions includes Travenol, Trananin, Trin- 
idex, Travert, and Baxter. Baxter Labs 
also supplies blood plasma containers 
and equipment to hospital blood banks, 
the Armed Services, and the American 
Red Cross. 

Pyromen’s cost has been brought 
down to $200.00 a pound, dosage 
enough for a St. Louis-sized city (856,- 
000); St. Louis, in fact, is where the 
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drug has been put through its clinical 
paces. Dr. Alvin C. Schopp, orthopedist 
at St. Louis University and St. An. 
thony’s Hospital, probably knows more 
about Pyromen’s effects than any other 
man. With Baxter's blessings, Dr, 
Schopp, though not connected with the 
company, has secretly tried Pyromen 
on hundreds of patients at St. An. 
thony’s, is making detailed studies of 
the results. 

When his three-year-old daughter 
Shirley Ann came down with polio 
early in 1951, Pyromen had just come 
into Dr. Schopp’s hands for testing, 
Talking it over with his wife, they 
decided to gamble on Pyromen. It 
worked. Except for a weakened leg, 
Shirley has “recovered her nerve.” 

Shirley Ann had a voracious appetite 
before she became sick. “Now,” says her 
father, “she eats everything in sight, 
and her disposition has improved 100 
per cent. She’s bright and laughing. 
The worst is over for her mother too, 
And, we keep hoping,” added Dr. 
Schopp somberly, “maybe for some 
other mothers ” 

In the white halls and wards of St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, the word Pyromen 
is never uttered; the new drug is known 
to everyone only as “PS.” As soon as 
Dr. Schopp’s daughter showed signs of 
improvement, he and two colleagues 
began to dose half the incoming polio 
patients with Pyromen. It became plain, 
as with other helpful drugs, that Pyro- 
men is no cure-all; exactly what it does 
to polio, a tricky disease, is not certain. 
Dr. Schopp has found that the drug 
has a calming, relaxing effect on pa- 
tients, aids nerve pathways to rebuild, 
so that they command muscles again. 

Case after case of spinal injury was 
put on Pyromen. Aloysius J. Nelke, a 
patrolman who was shot in the neck 
while battling burglars, was given 
treatment by Dr. Schopp, regained 
movement in his arms and legs. 

Gladys Wilson was paralyzed from 
the chest down after an auto accident, 
heard a verdict of hopeless from doctor 
after doctor, until she was brought to 
Dr. Schopp. A sensation, as if water 
were running down her legs, occurred 
after Pyromen was started; now she 
can sit up, move her legs, take physical 
therapy to strengthen her weakened 
limbs. 

Why Pyromen works in some nerve 
cases, not in others, are questions Bax- 
ter wants answers to, before pushing 
the drug on that angle. They are re 
luctant to speak until they have, what 
they consider, enough facts and cases 
to back them up. How long that wil 
take is anyone’s guess. Says Pyromen’s 
discoverer, Dr. Nesset: “We are lear 
ing how the body defends itself, but 
it’s all so new that I would say we 
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haven’t thoroughly learned to crawl yet, 
and certainly we have done no walking, 
no running.” 

What is the rest of the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry doing about Baxter’s baby 
bonanza in pyrogens? Either shrugging 
it off or taking a “wait-and-see” atti- 
tude. 

Lederle Laboratories has a dry “no 
comment” about the whole matter. 
Warner Hudnut is alert to the recent 
pyrogen activity during the past few 
months, but is involved in “no regular 
program at present.” M. H. Kuizenga, 
Assistant Director of Research for The 
Upjohn Company, has this to say: “We 
have carried out research particularly 
on methods for removal of bacterial 
pyrogens from products. which we de- 
velop for pharmaceutical use. With re- 
gard to possible therapeutic use of the 
bacterial pyrogens themselves, we know 
of no good indication for such use.” 

Director of Pharmaceutical Research 
for Commercial Solvents, Homer E. 
Stavely, claims CS “has done no formal 
research on pyrogens,” but he _hesi- 
tantly admits: “Pyrogens may have def- 
inite medicinal usefulness.” Armour 
Laboratories has a curt “nothing to re- 
port on the present pyrogen status.” 
Schering “is not doing any research in 
pyrogens since it is out of the main 
field of pharmacology—sort of a dead 
end.” And Winthrop-Stearns (a branch 
of Sterling) also reports it is “not doing 
any research at the moment.” 

“From our point of view,” says Dr. 
L. Earle Arnow, Director of Sharp & 
Dohme Research, “we are not particu- 
larly interested in developing a prod- 
uct of this type.” The only signs of 
wakefulness come from The Wm. S. 
Merrell Co., a subsidiary of Vick Chem- 
ical. 

“Merrell became interested in pyrog- 
ens several years ago,” declares Dr. 
John B. Chewning, Director of Profes- 
sional Relations, “and we were prob- 
ably one of the first laboratories to work 
with them experimentally, with the ob- 
jective of a pharmaceutical product.” 
In due time, perhaps, as the sluggish 
complacency wears off, other drug 
houses will come out of the doldrums 
and start flurries of research; but at the 
present time, only Baxter and Merrell 
seem aware of pyrogen’s highly promis- 
ing potential, 

Baxter seems to have gotten hold of 
a bull by the horns; who is leading 
whom, no one can say for sure. Mean- 
while, clinical trials go on: multiple 
sclerosis, and malignant hypertension 
patients are being dosed with Pyromen, 
all with good results. States the objec- 
tive Dr. Schopp: “This is no panacea, 
but the whole world will go for it like 

they did sulfas and antibiotics. They'll 
overdo it, like the faddists they are. 
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But ultimately the pendulum will stop 
swinging and Pyromen will take its 
proper place.” 


DAI ICHI 


For six postwar years Douglas. Mac- 
Arthur was the chief occupant of 
Tokyo's Dai Ichi (number one build- 
ing). Then, following his abrupt dismis- 
sal by a piqued Harry Truman, Mac- 
Arthur played a secondary role. Still a 
General of the Army, he was really only 
a useless appendix of the Services, hav- 
ing the privileges of rank without its 
power. Even his keynote speech at the 
July Republican convention sounded 
more like a man repeating himself than 
a hero’s trumpeted alarum. 

Last month Jim Rand, Jr. of Reming- 
ton Rand made MacArthur a number 
one again. With phrases like “an his- 
toric transition of leadership,” the lead- 
fisted executive who had brought Rem- 
ington Rand up on his back tendered 
MacArthur the chairmanship of his cor- 
poration. Watching at New York’s Uni- 
versity Club were half a hundred press- 
men and Rem Rand bigs. 

When the big man in the black suit 
had finished, the General rose; said it 
was a pleasure to move from an “indus- 
try of destruction to one of construc- 
tion;” shook hands warmly with “my 
old friend Jim Rand”; teld him “. . . 
Jim, you've got yourself a new hired 
hand;” and sat down. The transition 
from General of the Army to Captain 
of Industry, held in abeyance for fif- 
teen months of politics, was accom- 
plished in fifteen minutes. 

As usual, the General made the 
change in spades. The famed corn-cob 
had been replaced by a panatela; he 


was an admitted commuter (the wrong 
way—from New York to RR’s plush HQ 
in Connecticut); he even gave Presi- 
dent Rand his long-used straight razor 
(as a collection item) in exchange for 
one of Rem Rand’s newest triple- 
headed motor jobs. In a genial mood, 
the General had apparently not found 
it hard to change some of his ways for 
a rumored hundred grand. 

President Rand was convinced he 
had his money’s worth. Although Doug 
modestly admitted a “question of a 
doubt what I bring to Remington 
Rand,” Rand said the General would be 
used for “advice and guidance on mat- 
ters of high policy” in addition to other 
normal duties of a board chairman. The 
company left little doubt that the board 
chairman will devote a considerable 
portion of his time to the rapidly ex- 
panding Internation Division (see 
Fores, Feb. 15, p. 23) run by Marcell 
Rand, twin-son of the president. Al- 
though his original goal for Japanese 
economic self-sufficiency was 1952, 
MacArthur, who hasn’t been there in 
eighteen months, expressed complete 
confidence in Japan’s ability to work 
out economic problems—a fair indica- 
tion that Rem Rand’s small operation 
in that country will grow. 


SILICONE SET-TO 


“INVENT A BETTER mousetrap,” goes an 
old saw, “and the world will beat a 
path to your door.” Adds Walter Wur- 
dack of St. Louis’ small Wurdack 
Chemical Company, melodramatically: 
“, . . and beat your head in.” Wurdack 
claims he has played the réle and 
knows. Last month he made legal ges- 
tures to prove it. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT MEN MacARTHUR AND RAND: corncob to cigar 
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According to Wurdack’s script, the 
action started back in 1947 when the 
slippery silicone plastics were new in 
the news. (Remember General Elec- 
trics “bouncing putty’?). That year 
Wurdack conceived a notion that sili- 
cones, applied to masonry walls, would 
reverse the capillary effect, thus keep 
out ground water. He painted a concoc- 
tion of his own devising on his cellar 
walls, found it worked. That was 
enough to convince him that silicone 
waterproofers could smooth a path to 
slick profits. Shortly he began market- 
ing it as Crystal. He also applied for a 
patent, granted last year. 

But he wasn’t alone in the idea. En- 
ter the villain, big Dow-Corning Cor- 
poration, giant offspring of Dow Chem- 
ical and Corning Glass, which had it 
too. Dow-Corning, which manufactures 
silicones (Wurdack merely buys them, 
until recently from Dow-Corning), be- 
gan not long ago to sell them to its 
customers for this use. That precipi- 
tated the climax reached last month: a 
$1 million suit—plus triple damages— 
slapped on Dow-Corning. Wurdack 
claims an infringement of his patent 
without so much as a by-your-leave 
from Dow-Corning. 

Playing a determined David, Wur- 
dack cast another legal stone at one of 
Dow-Corning’s customers, Ranetite 
Mfg. Co. of St. Louis. He is asking 
$50,000 damages from Ranetite for 
what he regards as poaching on his 
private preserve. 

Though Dow-Corning’s lawyers pre- 
dict flatly that neither action will stand 
up in court, Wurdack isn’t backing 
down an inch. He threatens to sue 
anybody and everybody who sells sili- 
cones for waterproofing masonry. That 
may mean he will have to take on two 
even heftier industrial colossi, General 


Electric and Union Carbide, both of 
which make silicones. Scores of their 
customers are getting into the cellar-dry 
field. 

It’s not, says Wurdack, that he is 
loath to see silicone cellar-proofers 
boosted into the big time by big com- 
panies. He claims, however, to have 
spent $250,000 on research and pro- 
motion. Anybody .who wants a license 
can have it, “but there will be no free 
rides.” But Dow-Corning apparently 
doesn’t think he can make his patent 
stick. Last month it was encouraging its 
customers to take the plunge into 
water-proofers, promising to defend 
them from any suits that arise. Before 
the curtain comes down, the irked 
Wurdack may produce plenty of them. 
Says he: “We tried to do business with 
Dow-Corning, but they just told us 
politely to go to hell. So, okay, we'll 
fight.” 


“GOOD NEWS FOR THE 
LADIES” 


Just BEFORE the Civil War George 
Huntington Hartford and George Gil- 
man huckstered their first store on Man- 
hattan’s Vesey Street with hoopla ads 
(“There’s Good News for the Ladies”), 
gave away dishpan premiums and litho- 
graphs of babies while bands blared 
the popular song “Oh, this is the day 
they give babies away with a half a 
pound of tea.” By 1930 the Hartfords’ 
baby had mushroomed into a chain re- 
action, spewed more than 16,000 A & P 
stores over the U.S., blasted many a 
mom ‘n’ pop independent over the hill 
to the poorhouse. 

But out of their ashes sprang a 
new phoenix—the supermarket—which 
breathed fresh life into wilted sales, 
spurred trail-blazing independents into 


KROGER SUPERMARKET: the independents have them, too 
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fighting the big chains’ lightning growth 
with a mass sales, low price appeal of 
their own. Because they got the “super” 
bandwagon rolling early in the ’30s 
(A & P, followed by other grocery big,, 
clambered aboard in 1936), indepen- 
dents survived to reap 62.3% of last 
years $37 billion retail food harvest, 
Top ten chains* gobbled up the rest, 
The big ten rolled up a nigh high 
water mark in 1930 when they carted 
off 38% of the sales total. Since then 
independents, some in small chains of 
their own, have racked up consistently 
good scores. In Memphis, Tenn., for 
instance, they last year registered 85% 
of the volume, a far piece from the 54% 
they rang up in 1930. Other indepen- 
dent garden spots: Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 82%; Spokane, Wash., 71%. 

Though the independents’ own mus- 
cle power got the supermarket band- 
wagon to trundling, a ground swell 
of anti-trust suits, the Robinson-Patman 
Act and state laws during the ‘30s 
(which based taxes on the number of 
stores owned) gave them a big push. 
As obiter dicta rattled the big chains, 
small retailers doubletimed their whole- 
salers, who whittled markups and 
operating costs by chucking out roll- 
top desks, hauling in office machinery; 
relying less on “Swedish steam,” more 
on mechanized conveyors. 

Since then the self-service germ has 
spread from retail stores to wholesaler 
warehouses, where grocers pick, check 
out, load and cart home the stock they 
need. Other wholesaler-retailer liaisons 
—in advertising, competitive pricing—- 
have also helped blitz the Big Ten’s 
buying edge. Says Patsy D'Agostino, 
who runs three supermarkets in New 
York City, is tagged “agressive” by 
competitors: * . as far as buying 
advantages go, for the big chains it's 
out. In carload lots it’s the same for 
me as for anyone else . . . independents 
are even better off than the big fellows 

. we have less handling . . . a lot 
less red tape. . . . By the time we get 
the stuff in the stores, it costs the same 
as it costs the chains.” 

With the buying bugaboo laid by 
the heels, independents have little 
trouble keeping their fiscal heads above 
water. Though big chains swallowed 
supermarkets pioneers like King Kul 
len and Big Bear, last year only 5,000 
independents went down the drain, 50 
that the industry's failure rate was 14 
points lower than the “all business 
national average. This stability mirrors 
independents’ earning power, especially 
that of “voluntary chains” who fatte 
on cooperative buying. One such group 


< 


*Big Ten in order of assets and sales: 
A & P, Safeway, Kroger, American Stores 
First National, National Tea, Food Fait 
Jewel Tea, Colonial Stores, Grand Unio? 
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notched a 44.4% net return on invested 
capital, totally eclipsed the Big Ten’s 
12% average. While this contrast par- 
tially indicates independents’ sweat and 
toil, it also reflects the heft of the big 
chains’ business stake. Pretax profit 
margin for both on sales wavers be- 
tween 2 and 3%. 

Despite their tasty returns on in- 
vestment, independents are having a 
hard time digging up growth money. 
Moans one long-time grocery observer: 

.. a great deal of financing is being 
done outside of community banking 
channels.” Reason: “, . . bankers are 
basing their judgment on a knowledge 
of the grocery business as it was about 
15 years ago.” If bankers see vittles 
vendors through yesteryear’s spectacles, 
grocers are setting their own sights 
through rose colored glasses, have 
learned that store modernization pays 
off. 

The National Association of Retail 
Grocers recently surveyed a group of 
newly-remodeled stores, found that re- 
furbishing catapaulted volume from 
$4,400 to $7,692 per week. Still an- 
other survey showed independents have 
taken the lesson to heart. Some 63% of 
63,000 queried planned to spend more 
than $800 million in modernization this 
year. Part of it will go for TV lounges, 
air conditioning, “kiddie corners” and 
other artful gimmicks in food retailing’s 
new bag of tricks. Independents, too, 
have learned that “Good News for the 
Ladies” is good news for their cash 
registers. 


JUMPING BEAN 


To motorists speeding over the rich, 
black loam south of Indiana’s Flat 
Rock Creek, Central Soya Company’s 
towering cement silos command the 
view for miles, pin Decatur to the map. 
Local Hoosiers brag about the build- 
ings. And Adams County farmers, 
hustling in a bumper harvest, eye them 
as symbolic of post-depression pros- 
perity. 

Into the bins this month—and into 
others like them in Marion, Ohio, and 
Gibson City, Ill—will go this fall's 
share of some 30 million bushels of soy- 
beans, about, 10% of the nation’s crop. 
From them, 1,600 workers will squeeze 
enough oil to keep Central among the 
top three processors, sell enough meal 
for fodder to lead the field. In Decatur, 
from which all bean prices are quoted, 
credit for the bulging silos goes to ag- 
ing Dale W. McMillen, who helped 
hoist the infant soybean industry from 
rags to riches in 18 years. 

Though China has nurtured the ver- 
satile bean 5,000 years, American crops 
barely touched 1 million bushels in 
1920. After industrialists, sparked by 
its plastics potential in 1928, bid for 
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all farmers could grow, pickings hit 14 
million bushels in 1930. President of 
Allied Mills, and at that time middle- 
aged, McMillen took a look at the 
trend, figured soybeans had a future. 
To get in on it, he bought a debt-ridden 
old sugarbeet plant in Decatur in 1934, 
set up to process beans. By 1947, sales 
rocketed to $79 million. The sprouting 
company processed 15 million bushels 
in 1948, 26.7 million last year when 
Soya netted $4.60 on each of 989,956 
common shares from $127 million sales. 

As profits grew bigger and McMil- 
len, locally known as “Mr. Mac,” grew 
older, he relinquished most manage- 
ment to two sons and a son-in-law. 
White - thatched, bespectacled, more 
like a professor emeritus than a pioneer 
processor, the old man eased up to 
board chairman, left the president’s 
seat to youthful, fair-haired Fred W. 
Thomas. Ruling with Thomas is Execu- 
tive VP Harold W. “Mick” McMillen 
and 38-year-old VP Dale, Jr. The Mc- 
Millens are still in the saddle but own- 
ership is scattered. Of the 2,745 com- 
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SOYA SCION “MICK” McMILLEN (right) with Decatur manager Finlayson 





mon stockholders who trade over the 
counter, more than half are employees. 
No one holds more than 10%. 

With leadership, Thomas and chain- 
smoking, balding Mick inherited an 
industry position alongside bigger com- 
petitors—$125.3 million Archer-Daniels- 
Midland, which is heavily committed 
to cottonseed handling, $78.5 million 
A. E. Staley Company, and $55.8 mil- 
lion Spencer Kellogg & Sons Company. 
Now a stable staple, soybean oil goes 
into vegetable shortening, margarine, 
mayonnaise. Industry blends it into 
paints, varnishes and soap. A major by- 
product, lecithin, is an emulsifier and 
anti-oxidant used to improve gasoline, 
leather and chocolate bars. Because 
lecithin stabilizes vitamin A in fish liver 
oil, which tends to oxidize or “burn 
up,” big demand comes from food 
packers. The meal left when oil is ex- 
tracted, is sold as is or reinforced for 
poultry, pig or cattle feed. With 29 
subsidiaries to handle its output, Soya 
sells to 1,100 dealers in 14 states, mar- 
kets through 22. stores of its own. 
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CENTRAL SOYA MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
and Staley (A. E.) Mfg. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Central 
Soya. 
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Since Korea, the McMillen boys’ big- 
gest problem like that of other crushers, 
has been government. With farm prices 
pegged high by parity, a spring slump 
in oil demand and an OPS-enforced 
$81-a-ton ceiling on meal, processors 
paid as much or more for beans as they 
could get for finished products. In June, 
when beans brought $3.15 a bushel, 
Soya could get only $1.07 for oil from 
a bushel, only $1.92 for the meal, for 
a 16c net loss. To stay within the law 
yet evade the red ink consequences, 
Soyamen pulled almost all straight meal 
off the market, mixed in minerals and 
antibiotics, peddled higher quality 
feeds for $90 to $94 a ton. 

To battle bureaucracy, the industry 
filed an official protest in Washington 
last May, claimed the price peg was 
illegal and confiscatory. The processors’ 
plea is still sitting in the Emergency 
Court of Appeal. But last month, with 
ceilings lifted from flaxseed meal, best 
industry guessers figured meal restric- 
tions will soon be relaxed. And, say 
they, there is little chance of bean 
prices jumping. 

*Forced to widen the profit spread, 
Mick’s crew dropped the old “expeller” 
technique for getting oil by squeezing 
it out of crushed beans. In its place this 
year is a solvent process brought from 
Germany in 1937 by which various 
hydrocarbons “wash” the oil from the 
meal by molecular attraction, much as 
naptha cleans clothes. Pure soybean oil 
is then boiled out of the solvent. At 
Decatur, the new development cut 
costs, doubled output. Needing a heavy 
steam output for the method, Soya 
management got it by setting up a 4,- 
500-kilowatt steam plant which gener- 
ates electric power at the same time. 

_In an industry almost as_ highly 
mechanized as petroleum refining, labor 
costs are relatively low. Employees, 
represented by the CIO’s United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tilling Workers of America, earn an 
average $1.68 an hour. To kcep them 
happy and to foster community content 
with Soya, Mr. Mac’s recent energies 
have gone to philanthropy. This sum- 


mer McMillen Park in Fort Worth, 
where Soya has executive offices, was 
dedicated. After World War II, work- 
ers were assisted with house buying 
through McMillen Home Building Cor- 
poration—no company strings attached. 
As a mark of his faith in faith, nearly 
every Soya executive keeps a card on 
his desk from elder statesman Mc- 
Millen. Its message: “This Day I Will 
Beat My Own Record.” 

To better Soya’s already impressive 
growth record, the company angled 
for new money last year, borrowed $10 
million at 24% from John Hancock and 
Penn Mutual insurance companies. The 
cash went to retire $3.2 million in old 
3% funded debt and for expansion, en- 
abled Soya to up this year’s nine month 
sales to $102.4 million at the end of 
May, net $2.50 a share. For the same 


DALE McMILLEN, SR.: 
others now squeeze the bean 


period last year, $90.9 million sales 
brought in $3.09 per share. Despite 
controls and soft markets. McMillen & 
Co. managed to mail out 40¢ dividends, 
as it has every quarter since 1942. 
A good part of Soya’s success lies in 
the company’s skillful commodity mar- 
ket operations entrusted to precise- 
spoken VP Wilbert R. Huge (pro- 
nounced hew gey). To protect com- 
pany position in a field where both 
raw material and finished product 
prices are constantly fluctuating, Huge 
must watch both markets. Every bushel 
of beans coming into the plants is sold 
as oil or meal before it arrives. If the 
company is to make sure it will profit 
from product sales at the prices quoted, 
Huge must hedge all bean purchases. 
Hedging, common in the commodity 
business, is the practice of buying 
beans for immediate delivery (spot) 
and selling beans for future delivery at 
the same time, to protect the company 
from inventory losses and to hold in- 
ventory costs constant. If prices drop, 
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the firm stands a loss on existing in- 
ventories, but makes a profit to offset 
it when the ‘future contract falls due. 
Conversely, if prices rise, a loss on the 
future contract is countered by inven- 
tory appreciation. 

To explain the necessity for hedging, 
often considered a gamblers game, 
Huge contends, “We don’t gamble on 
futures. We protect ourselves. And 
hedging is a form of insurance for sup- 
pliers and customers, too.” 

Aside from smoothing out the price 
ups and downs which might make long-. 
range planning impossible, hedging also 
enhances the value of inventories as 
collateral. Bankers will loan only a frac- 
tion of value on an unhedged binful 
of beans. But once “insured” by hedg- 
ing, the crop will command a fair per- 
centage of its true worth, 

While he keeps one eye on the 
vagaries of supply and demand, Huge’s 
other eye scans future market condi- 
tions and these are brightening. Present 
Department of Agriculture guesses 
place this year’s bean crop at 265 mil- 
lion bushels, down from an earlier 300 
million. But if it turns out to be big- 
ger, there are factors indicating the 
surplus will be sopped up and prices 
will hold. For one thing, soybean oil 
prices are up 35% from their April 
low to over 1l¢ a pound. A booming 
margarine consumption (e.g., New 
Yorkers’ recent rush for newly legalized 
yellow-colored spread) which took 20% . 
of last year’s oil should stiffen prices, 
especially since the CCC’s price sup- 
port program will take competitive cot- 
tonseed oil off the market. 

As Soya’s horizon clears, Huge is . 
bullish. Says he: “As long as consumer 
income is favorable and people keep 
eating, we ought to do all right.” 


CN 1: GOODBYE GUS 


To Quiet, mild-mannered Gustav Metz- 
man, the presidency of the immense, 
sprawling New York Central Railroad 
has offered dubious compensations. 
Least dubious among them: a $123,900 
salary and a dapper Colonel’s uniform 
as technical czar of the Eastern railroads 
under Army seizure. Then last June 
the Army turned the railroads back to 
their private owners. Reluctantly, Gus- 
tav Metzman, who had worn his drab- 
and tans proudly on every possible 
occasion, had to shuck them off. 
Courtly Gustav Metzman, back in 
mufti, would insist to the bitter end 
that the glory of being Central’s chief 
is enough for any man. If headaches 
are honors, piloting groggy, ungainly 
Central offers more than enough. For 
despite its huge traffic volume (second 
only to the Pennsy’s) and magnificent 
high-speed tracks (“The Water Level 
Route”), Central’s path is far from 
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CENTRAL’S METZMAN (RIGHT): glory enough for any man oi 


smooth. Probably Central is, in fact, 
the jumpiest, wobbliest, teeth-joltingest 
colossus that ever blundered down the 
pike to the brink of ruin. 

An antiquated survivor of the dear, 
dead days when railroads competed 
only with Dobbin and shank’s mare, 
CN, as the Big Board knows it, has 
long bumped steadily downhill. Up 
against trucks and airplanes, what 
should be one of the world’s strongest 
railroads has become, instead, one of 
the weakest. No protestation of Metz- 
man’s could change the fact that, in- 
stead of a bed of roses, his job has 
become in these latter days a bush of 
thorns. 

Forced to lay his uniform away in 
mothballs, last month 65-year-old Gus- 
tay Metzman decided to wrap up his 
memories, too, call it a day. So, in Cen- 
tral’s grim, aging, spittoon-brightened 
offices on Manhattan’s Lexington Ave- 
nue, much-liked, much respected Gus 
Metzman prepared his people for an 
impending announcement. The news: 
after 40 years as a railroader, eight of 
them as Central's president, he was 
trading his presidential perch for a 
rocking chair and a $26,622-a-year 
pension. 

Until year-end, while a success- 
sor takes hold, he told them, he would 
temporarily stay on in the specially- 
created post of chairman. Then he’d be 
gone. Central people were sorry. 
Though he hadn’t braked down Cen- 
tral’s plunge more than a little, every- 


body agreed he had made a manful 
try. 
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CN 2: HELLO BILL! 


STEPPING uP to take Metzman’s place 
in Central's cab came 55-year-old Wil- 
liam White, the “Wonderful Willie” 
who put life into the hash that was the 
near- defunct Lackawanna Railroad 
when he took over ten years ago. A 
sentimental smoke-eater with 39 years 
of railroading behind him, he is un- 
ashamedly partial to the acrid fumes of 
old coal steamers above almost every- 
thing else. Yet able as he is sentimental, 
he ruthlessly brought the Lackawanna 
to near- complete dieselization — and 
financial respectability. 

Central’s white hope has been rail- 
happy since he was a tadpole. As a 
youngster in poorish Midland Park, 
New Jersey, he lay awake nights listen- 
ing to the ghostly hoot of. engines 
pounding west. Days he hooked rides 
on Erie freight cars when he should 
have been in school. At 16 he deserted 
the railroad entirely, maneuvering a 
$20-a-month job as an Erie clerk. 

Driven by a head of full steam, one- 
track ambition, stocky, shortnecked Bill 
White quickly bulled his way up Erie's 
ladder. At 19, he was secretary to a 
road vice-president; at 26, a train- 
master; before he was 30, superinten- 
dent of the rough, tough ore-and-steel 
hauling Youngstown District. By the 
time he was 41, he was given com- 
mand of the eastern district, reputedly 
Erie’s toughest operating spot. He had 
also become known among railroaders 
as man to watch in Erie’s “Little Red 
Schoolhouse for Railroad Presidents.” 
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When, after 25 years, he left the 
Erie to become general manager of the 
coal-hauling Koppers-Mellon-controlled 
Virginian Railroad, Bill White wept 
openly. But he managed to stifle senti- 
ment enough to do such a crackerjack 
job for the Virginian that Manhattan 
bankers spotted him. They were on the 
lookout for robust young talent to un- 
scramble the tangled finances of the 
unwieldy Lackawanna. Their offer: to 
come aboard as president. 

The “Road of Phoebe Snow,” once 
one of the choicest railroad properties 
in the East, had become a drab thing 
by 1941 when White clambered aboard. 
Lost was the rich anthracite coal busi- 
ness, backbone of its revenues before 
oil invaded the household heating mar- 
ket. Lost, too, was its once-lofty place 
in public esteem, heralded in Phoebe 
Snow’s famous pre-War I advertising 
rhyme: 

“I won my fame and wide acclaim 

For Lackawanna’s splendid name 

By keeping bright and snowy white 

Upon the Road of Anthracite.” 

A crazy patchwork of some 18 sep- 
arate companies and leased lines, mid- 
dling-sized Lackawanna was falling 
apart. From 1932 until 1939, it had 
piled up a $16 million deficit. It was 
being bled white by mountainous fixed 
charges and administrative appendages. 
An agreement with one partly-owned 
subsidiary, for example, called for fixed 
dividends on its stock amounting to 
12% of the stock’s total worth. 

The only way to bring order out of 
the hopeless financial jigsaw he in- 
herited was to consolidate its pieces. 
Instead of going to the bankruptcy 
courts, the railroads’ favorite shelter, 
White accomplished the job by the 
“patch and piece” method. Immediate 





CENTRAL’S WHITE: 
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benefit: a reduction in Lackawanna’s 
federal income tax liability by roughly 
90%. 
Then White turned the heat on to 
melt Phoebe Snow's glacial fixed 
charges. Result: a 27% reduction. Mean- 
while he drummed up new business to 
replace Lackawanna’s dwindling an- 
thracite tonnage. He did it so well that, 
for the first time in more than a decade, 
Lackawanna began to congeal good 
profits—$32 million in the ten years he 
bossed it. 

White’s only real failure was his un- 
successful attempt to bring off a merger 
with the Nickel Plate, in anticipation 
of which he brought 330,000 shares of 
that railroad’s stock for $3.8 million. It 
was a pleasant sort of failure. By last 
month the deal had netted a neat $9.3 
million profit. 

In weaning the Lackawanna, 28th in 
revenues among U.S. railroads, back 
to financial health, Bill White had 
proven himself a tough, smart, cost- 
conscious operating man. But to do the 
same for the nine times larger, ninety- 
nine times more baffling Central, Bill 
White will also have to be just about 
three kinds of a magician. 


CN 3: WHERE DO YOU 
GO FROM HERE? 


WirH THE rail averages pounding the 
tracks at a 2l-year high, New York 
Central has developed engine trouble 
below the 20 level. CN, a sterling in- 
vestment of the ’20s, has declined 92% 
below the 257 high of 1929 and even 
65% from 1937’s peak 55. Each rail 
rise since the ’20s has seen Central 
couple on to a more modest price, while 
Southern and Southwestern rails puffed 
up to more dignified investment status. 
Fertilized by phosphate rock and nour- 
ished by citrus fruits, Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad rolled from Central’s 
price range to near par ($100) in five 
years. Bumped by bumper wheat crops, 
a booming Southwest and long-haul 
freight, slower-paced Santa Fe took 11 
years to turn the same trick. While 
Eastern freight revenues expanded 135% 
from 1939 to 1951, they boiled up 
188% over the rest of the country. 
Central's investors—what there are of 
them—have suffered. But Wall Street 
has long regarded NYC stock as a trad- 
ing medium rather than an investment. 
Central's own board hardly disagrees. 
The road may have helped pile up the 
Vanderbilt fortune, but Harold S. Van- 
derbilt has better places to deposit it. 
He halved his 40,000 shares in two 
years. And Metzman’s $1,900 holding 
represented less than a week’s salary. 
Aggressive Bill White is finding more 
twisted rails to straighten than the 
Lackawanna ever dreamed of, Not only 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of New York 
Central. 


does Central lack a growth territory, 
but it carries more than its share of 
railroads’ perennial nemesis: passengers. 
Last year Central's passenger business 
piled up 15% of gross against 9% for 
all Class I roads, and its $60 million 
loss on this service represented 8.8% of 
the total railroad loss on passenger traf- 
fic. Only now is this business leveling 
off from the post-War II decline. Every 
year Central drops several dollars a 
share just for the privilege of hauling 
people. 

Crack trains like the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited have long records of 
profitable operations. The Twentieth 


TEMPORARY ENGINEER 

welcomes 1,650th diesel to New York 
Central Service. This one (the diesel, 
not the engineer) now pulls the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited. 
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Century just finished its first 50 years 
of New York to Chicago runs. Among 
the 27 passengers on the first west- 
bound run was John W. (Bet-a-Mil- 
ion) Gates, who was boarding another 
winner that year, Texas Company. At 
Grand Central Station he told reporters 
that the train “makes Chicago a suburb 
of New York.” In Chicago he beamed: 
“It makes New York a suburb of 
Chicago.” 

The truth was that the New York 
Central was to be both suburb and 
subsidiary of every small town along 
its right of way. No train, no matter 
how unprofitable, can stop operations 
without Commission approval. And 
commissions are more concerned with 
commuter weal than stockholder wealth. 

Since War II, Central has shelled 
out $80 million for 840 passenger cars 
—tops in the industry. But better equip- 
ment cannot solve the basic problem. 
And the line lacks the balancing factor 
of cheap long-haul freight. Its hour- 
glass territory requires constant assem- 
bling and disassembling of trains, heavy 
terminal expenses and towering labor 
costs. In its northern confines Central 
is plagued by yard limits; a worker 
pockets another day’s pay. for crossing 
from one yard to another. And, gener- 
ally, high-cost labor performs the same 
tasks it performed 80 years ago. Big 
classification yards pay off only where 
volume is big. At present rates, Cen- 
tral’s wage bill will top last year’s by 
$50 million. 

No panacea is the diesel for 46% 
dieselized Central. With its mountain- 
ous and desert terrain, Santa Fe real- 
ized savings in water hauling and wear 
and tear, But over Central’s water-level 
run, the diesel can pinch costs only on 
fuel and maintenance. More than the 
diesel is necessary to drag Central's 
1.8% net on gross closer to the indus- 
try’s 6.7%. 

The company already knows the 
price of putting its money on the wrong 
iron horse. In the ‘20s Central went to 
heavy steam power. Since those giants 
could pound light rails into spaghetti, 
the company then poured millions into 
heavy rails. Now Central plans all 
diesels over those tracks by 1960. 

Over the short haul, higher rates and 
furious industrial activity will help Cen- 
tral to an impressive showing. A moun- 
tainous billion-dollar funded debt lever- 
ages net rapidly once the breakeven 
point is reached. But Bill White won't 
always have a defense program to jet 
assist him to open track. 


MY TIME IS COFFEE 
TIME 


INTO MANHATTAN’S financial maelstrom 
last month burst middle-sized Herbert 
C. Soble, a small-sized Boston pop bot 
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tler. Bubbling with enthusiasm, restless 
Soble was looking for money to pro- 
mote a soft drink called Coffee Time, 
“made from the true extract of freshly 
roasted coffee beans.” The beverage, 
says he, “is sweeping the country.” And 
to urge it along, Hubert Prior (Rudy) 
Vallee, “working” Coffee Time Prod- 
ucts of America VP, is devoting his 
name, fame and time-tested croon. His 
role: 10%. 

To splash into the news like bigger 
boys do, smooth operator Soble lined 
up New York’s Stockholder Relations, 
Inc., to throw a party, pass out his 
drink, tip the financial press to CTPA’s 
prospects. 

Balding President Soble told his 
guests the coffee-flavored pop, long 
sought in the trade, took four years of 
research before indefinite shelf - life 
could be assured. Actually, Sparkoffee, 
a similar brew long-owned by R. H. 
Macy & Company and now bottled by 
New Jersey’s Airline Food Products, 
has been on the market since the ’30s. 
Released in March, 1951, Soble’s con- 
coction, he says, sold 6,000,000 bottles 
in its first 15 months (about one year’s 
sales for an average Pepsi-Cola distri- 
butor). In that time, 67 distributor- 
bottlers, supplying 35,000 retail out- 
lets, had been franchised. 

Soble, concurrently topman and 
treasurer of the Hub’s little-known, 
$604,000 American Dry Ginger Ale 
Company (his wife Bertha is VP and 
only other officer), is also a director of 
struggling, 75-year-old Moxie Com- 
pany, first of the big burp bonanzas. 
As the executive displayed his package 
~a champagne-type bottle strikingly 
dressed in coffee and canary—it con- 
trasted happily with his quiet gray 
grooming. He wore a pink tie. The con- 
tainer was designed by Raymond 
Loewy, he explained; “He created it 
for Miller High Life (beer), we made 
it bigger and took it over.” 

Unlike depression-born Pepsi-Cola 
(see Forses, June 15, 1951, p. 14) 
which initially offered twice as much 
for a nickel, CTPA figures inflation- 
fired masses will follow the classes. 
Coffee Time retails its 16-ounce thirst 
quencher at two for 35¢, slightly higher 
than 1¢-an-ounce Coca-Cola. A Coffee 
Time syrup for home flavoring and an 
extract for industry are also offered. 

To get expansion cash, CTPA hopes 
to market 74,950 Class A common 
shares at $4 apiece. First offered in 
December and then withdrawn because 
Winter is no time to sell soft drink 
issues,” the deal will gross just under 
$300,000, needs no SEC registration. 
The 125,000 authorized Class B shares, 
entitled to elect six of nine directors, 
‘have been issued,” presumably to 
Soble, Vallee and colleagues. Keeping 
underwriting profits in the family, 
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Wide World 
VICTUAL VOCALIST VALLEE: 


just a song in his wallet 


CTPA’s issue is offered by Luckhurst & 
Company, operated by fatherly Doug- 
las J; Luckhurst, also an American Dry 
director. Because unknown issues nor- 
mally gross underwriters higher than 
average commissions, suave Luckhurst 
will collect 50¢ for every share he 
peddles, or 124%. If he gets rid of all 
74,950 shares, he will scoop in $37,- 
475. In addition, at ten for a penny, 
the new corporation burdened the 
broker with warrants to buy 10,000 
Class A shares at $4 each any time up 
to next February. 

To May $31 this year, Soble claims 
Coffee Time grossed over $200,000, 
netted $20,000 despite high-priced in- 
troductory promotion—a boast he fails 
to back with a balance sheet and in- 
come statement in his offering circular. 

On a 24-bottle case selling for $4.20 
at suggested prices, distributors who 
bottle the drink make $1, retailers 
$1.20. But Pepsi and Coca-Cola mar- 
ketmen, who wholesale 24-bottle cases 
at 80¢ to $1.20 depending on location, 
figure Soble’s price is too high, will 
limit sales. Indicating probable retailer 
reaction, some New Jersey supermar- 
kets, which habitually coin more in 
pennies from the hoi polloi than in 
quarters from the carriage trade, have 
already slashed tabs to under 30¢. 
CTPA itself concentrates on mixing the 
basic syrup, claims to gross $6 a gallon, 
$3 of which is pledged to promotion. 
Each gallon, enough to fill 480 bottles, 
is made at Soble’s American Dry plant. 
For the service and use of facilities, 
AD gets 50¢ per gallon. Big selling 
point in CT’s favor is Soble’s use of 
non-returnable bottles, a feature lessen- 
ing handling costs. 

If the nation takes to Coffee Time 
like it once did to Crooner Vallee’s 
“My Time,” salesman Soble is in for a 
lucrative time of his own. Planning to 
merge American Dry with sweeter- 
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seeming CTPA if sales go right, the 
dual president has reserved 152,500 
Class A shares for a stock swap, hopes 
to sweeten the Class B holdings he al- 
ready owns. 


MAN WITH PLAN 


For John Bess, chairman and founder 
of the Freezer Owners Association, his 
food-freezer plan is “The New Way of 
Life.” But for one major food chain’s 
sales manager it’s “poppycock, just 
plain poppycock.” 

If that seems like old guard mockery 


‘of new idols, there may be good reason. 


Bess dispensation bypasses retailers, 
binds consumers, freezer and frozen 
food distributors in a commercial trin- 
ity. Advertised blessing: savings from 
“wholesale quantity prices” on bulk 
frozen foods waft the elect over finan- 
cial purgatory, painlessly pay off the 
freezer’s cost. 

To food chain epithets, voluble, 46- 
year-old Bess hurls a deeper note of 
doom. “We've run into opposition from 
the supermarkets because we’ve really 
cut into their business, no doubt about 
it.” How deeply Bess and variant plans 
have buried the haft depends on what 
side of the blade you stand. California 
food-freezers, for instance, claim $1.2 
million a month. But retailers claim to 
feel no pain. Five of the ten top chains 
flexed their sales muscles for Fores, 
growled that frozen food volume is up 
about 2% over last year, insist the figure 
shows “normal growth.” For Bess and 
other food-freezer evangelists there was 
no obeisance, only a shake of the fist. 
Snarls one sales manager: “Its impossi- 
ble to sell food at the savings they 
claim.” 

Equally outspoken is Lingan Warren, 
president of $341.8 million Safeway 
Stores, who is sluicing anti food-freezer 
ads at the food plans, hopes to exorcise 
their “exagerated” gospel. Howls he: 
“. . . high pressure salesmanship of 
some food clubs . . . is based on the 
seemingly hypnotic statement T can get 
it for you wholesale’ . . . will leave a 
lot of people disillusioned.” Similarly 
Myer Marcus, executive vice-president 
of $28.4 million Food Fair Stores, is 
flailing away. Scourges he: “Generally 
there is no basis in fact for the claims 
made by freezer plans of tremendous 
savings to the consumer . . . since 
she can generally eat faster than her 
ability to pay, it is not inconceivable 

. . She could be paying for something 
in 1954 that she ate yesterday.” 

Chunky Bess, however, whose sad 
eyes, expansive gestures and orotund- 
ities make him seem like a bouncy 
small-town deacon, thinks he has his 
finger on the itch behind chains’ furor. 
Analyzes he: “Theyre not so much 
worried about frozen food sales as such, 








Ir ON November 4 more people turn 
out to vote than did in 1948, when 
a paltry 50% of the eligibles deigned 
to do their duty, you can doff your 
hat not to the professional politi- 
cians, but to Mr. Management. For 
never in the nation’s history has in- 
dustry put so much promotional 
punch behind a campaign to stir em- 
ployees to “Get Out And Vote.” 
From Labor Day to November 8, 
thousands of plants and offices will 
be the centerhood of planned pro- 
grams to stir employee and commu- 
nity interest in registration and vot- 
ing. A report “Policies of Companies 
on Election Activities” put out by 
the Dartnell Management Services 
of Chicago touches on some of the 
stratagems now being prepared by 
industrial organizations to encourage 
rank and filers to mark the sput with 
X on election day. 

Not many managements are ex- 
pected to go as far as the Kane 
County Tile Co., in Geneva, Wis., 
which in 1950 issued a dictum to 
all its employees — “Vote or Lose 
Your Job.” The pressure to exercise 
the right of citizenship will be 
more subtle but equally compelling 
because industry is turing loose its 
top tub-thumpers—publicity people 
—on the planning and execution of 
the campaigns. 

As a kick-off, over 12,000 com- 
panies will plaster their bulletin 
boards and house organs with infor- 
mation on registration. At Hiram 
Walker, for example, a corps of 
employee-reporters will soon start 
buttonholing workers and asking 
them point blank whether or not 
they have registered. Already em- 
ployee magazines and newspapers of 
thousands of outfits are carrying 
such reminders as: 

If you're for or if you’re agin’, 
Registration is the way to begin. 
At RCA the loud-speaker system 

is being put to use with appeals to 
workers to register and vote. Labor 
and management are putting their 
signatures together at Allis-Chalmers 
with joint appeal-letters to em- 
ployees to remember the ballot box. 

But no campaign has more vim, 
vigor and vitality than the one soon 
to be launched by Quaker Oats with 
its employees and the community. 
Nicely dubbed “The Power of Your 
Vote,” the Quaker technique covers 
every gimmick in the publicity man’s 
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A date in November 


kit. Speakers are 
being rehearsed 
for in-plant and 
community talks 
on voting respon- 
sibilities. A spe- 
cial issue of the 
employee publi- 
cation will carry 
in words and pictures the vital facts 
on voting. Local pastors will be con- 
tacted with suggestion for them to 
devote a sermon or two. Schools will 
receive company-conceived material 
designed to get the youngsters to 
needle their parents into going to the 
polls. Veterans groups are not being 
left out of the picture. Quaker pub- 
licity pundits have mapped out spe- 
cial roles for ex-soldier organizations 
to round up the laggards. Even em- 
ployees’ wives will not be immune to 
the pressure of public relations spe- 
cialists. Workers’ spouses have been 
marshalled to give talks at social 
clubs. Even the weekly ladies’ 
bridge sessions will have to mark 
time in communities where Quaker 
Oats operates. The women will be 
asked to spend their time instead 
making phone calls to their friends 
urging them to register and vote. 
The press, radio and television are 
due to share in the Quaker cam- 
paign. Here are some of the news 
gimmicks which will be featured: 

(1) A search will be made of the 
employee with the largest number 
of registered voters in his immediate 
family. Pictures and releases will fol- 
low. 

(2) Newly returned Quaker Serv- 
icemen will give interviews on the 
value of the vote. 

(3) Employee with the longest 
continuous voting record will be 
honored and publicized. 

(4) An employee pensioner will, 
in radio and television appearances, 
compare horse and buggy election 
days with this year’s. 

(5) Employeés’ children will be 
given buttons—“My Daddy’s Voting 
November 4, Is Yours?” 

(6) Auto stickers encouraging 
workers to vote will be distributed. 

(7) A group of heavy-bearded 
employees will be picked to pledge 
not to shave until all employees 
have signed “I Will Vote Cards.” 

Never has the toil and sweat of 
publicity men been put to sweeter 
use. 


Lawrence Stessin 








although they represent a fair piece of 
their volume . . . with our plan you 
shop only once every three or four 
months . . . if people stop going into 
the stores, we've hit their impulse buy- 
ing® and they're in for trouble.” 

While Bess smacks his lips, envisions 
chains depopulated and in darkness, 
one of his propaganda preachments sees 
them in a different light, bleats “You 
save by taking advantage of sales at 
neighborhood stores, such as loss 
leaders offered by supermarkets and 
chain stores.” In still another exegesis 
of savings dogma, a Bess flyer takes of 
on an “Agriculture Department” sur- 
vey, trumpets “Be your own grocer, 

. Agriculture Department reports 

. middleman is charging consumers 
more than at any time in the last 30 
years.” A more recent “Agriculture 
Department” survey (based on 9 
Arizona families) spotlights another 
bogey, ticks off freezer owners for 
snatching at “practically wholesale 
prices” and saving “little or nothing 
when interest and operating costs on 
the freezer are tossed in. Snaps one 
martial-minded supermarketeer: “With 
a sales barrage like Bess’ you've got to 
watch out for short rounds.” 

In his grimy command post at Man- 
hattan’s 37th Street and 11th Avenue, 
Bess has trained scores of sales recruits 
in the “Crusade for the American way 
of life that is the New Way of Life.” 
Boasts he: “Nobody trains salesmen 
anymore, but we do, and hard.” The 
training starts early. In Bess’ ground 
floor showroom window is mounted a 
monster-sized picture of Bess. Plastered 
overhead is “The New Way of Life 
banner. Laughed one female passerby: 
“Look at that. Just like George Orwell's 
Big Brother — without a moustache. 
Didn’t you read ‘1984?’ Backing the 
sales attack is Bess’ Minitrue,t honey- 
voiced Carlton Fredericks, a grim 
lipped, bespectacled “nutritionist,” who 
broadcasts “New Way’s” blessings over 
WMGM. 

Sample sales points: (1) 
. . in the world’s richest nation, four 
children out of five suffer from hidden 
hunger . . . a feeding experiment at 
Columbia University (showed) animals 
raised on frozen foods did better than 
(those) raised on fresh... .” (2) Econ- 
omy: “Stretch the 31-cent dollar. . .« 
(3) Security: “living with less fear . .. 
a well stocked freezer is a food b 

from which you can live for months 

. even if there should be a strike, 


Health: 


“ 


*Some surveys say impulse buying a& 
counts for more than 32% of supers 
volume. 


tMinistry of Truth in Orwell’s “1984” 
Worked on news, education, entertalii 
ment. 
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railroad tieup, shortage or some na- 
tional disaster or war.” (4) Guidance: 
“.. each day’s menu is planned .. . 
to provide all necessary vitamins, min- 
erals, proteins and other nutrients in 
adequate quantity and variety... .” 
Says Bess on this last: “People nee 
guidance, they like to be led.” 


Since Bess opened with his guidance 
gambit in 1948, hordes of competitors 
have grabbed the coat tails of his sales 
spiel, promised “wholesale prices and 
25-30% food bill savings” until Better 
Business Bureaus jumped in to establish 
advertising discipline. Snorted one BBB 
manager: “Let’s put the baloney on ice 
in freezer advertising.” New York’s 
BBB rounded up Bess and some com- 
petitors, got all hands to take advertis- 
ing temperance pledge. The vows: 
No “wholesale price” blurbs (since be- 
come “wholesale quantity prices”), no 
mention of specific savings “because no 
commodity fluctuates so rapidly as 
food.” 


Bess and his salesman also differ on 
brands of frozen foods elect can pack 
away. Says Bess: “You can have any 
kind you want.” Dodges his huckster: 
“I presume our depots have all the big 
brands, Snow Kist and the rest.” At 
Snow Kist, there was no presuming at 
all. “Are you supplying food freezer 
plans?” ForBes queried. Answer: “We 
don’t want any part of the plan, never 
have. It’s just a gimmick to sell freezers 
and in this area it’s dead on its feet.” 
“The rest’—Snow Crop, Bird’s Eve, 
Libby—“did not encourage” distributors 
to dive into food-freezer alliances, 
“would not want to break with our 
traditional outlets, the retailers.” Two 
of the packers had “understandings” 
with distributors; another banks on “re- 
tailer pressure” to keep them on the 
straight and narrow. The charge that 
FOA is just a gimmick to sell freezers 
worries Bess not at all. “We're in busi- 
ness to sell freezers,” says he, and 
“we're moving about 1,000 a month.” 


Bess first barged into the food freezer 
act in 1940, hooked up with a Hartford, 
Conn. General Electric distributor. Re- 
calls he: “They sold like hell, but it was 
mostly hoarders. They knew war was 
coming and bought nine and ten at a 
clip. Hoarders, that’s all. But we sold 
everything we could get our hands on.” 
Hoarders or no, for Bess freezers have 
plenty of “romance” because of their 
“inherent economy,” need “not even a 
bit of judicious exaggeration.” For their 
unromantic showing vis-a-vis other 
major appliances, Bess raps faint 
hearted dealers. Charge: “They took 
the path of least resistance with the col- 
lapse of the seller’s market, sold other 
appliances that didn’t need so much 
work.” His solution:-“. . . to create the 
headache, then sell the aspirin.” 
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Tamper Damper 
With Chekmate, individual check 


writers can get all the safety enjoyed 
by commercial establishments with 


high-priced check protectors. Designed 


to prevent check tampering and built 
of durostyrene, the gadget perforates 
checks in seconds, makes altering 
names and amounts impossible. The 
operation: slide Chekmate over the 
check. Small—3%” x 1”’—the product 
is said to be bank approved (Posta- 
matic Co., 1549 Belfield Ave., Phila- 
delphia 41, Pa.). 


Lamp Maker 


Here is a cork adapter for turning 
bottles into lamps. Simple in concep- 
tion, the device is a stopper fitted to a 
lamp socket with plug and cord, can 


be pushed into a bottle, rea lily take a 
bulb-mounted shade. No tools are 
needed. Marketed in three sizes (W. N. 
de Sherbinn Products, Brookfield, 
Conn. ). 


Duck Deceiver 


To hundreds of duck calls already 
on the market, add Mutone. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed, the device (a must 
to duck hunters) is easy to use with- 
out training; water will not hurt it. 
Gunners stalking different duck species 





may tune Mutone to a variety of notes 
with an adjusting thumb screw. Ma- 
chined from walnut-colored plastic, the 
instrument has a specially tempered al- 
loy reed, which the maker promises 
cannot be blown down and will not 
make hunters squawk by squeaking 
(Rene-Craft Products, 3 Owens Bldg., 
Wilmette, IIl.). 


Basketwork 


Nestier’s new baskets, aim to speed 
factorymen’s part-handling chores. 
Shaped of steel mesh, the containers 
save space in moving small pieces dur- 
ing operations like dipping and paint- 
ing. In a tiered position, basket handles 
form supports and items are accessible 
from top or sides. Nested, handles flip 


out of the way and the baskets require 
only one-sixth their normal space. 
Available in two sizes, 22%” by 12h” 
and 18 1/16” by 9%”. (Chas. Wm. 
Doepke Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, Ohio). 


Brighter Nights 


To take fright out of kids’ night life, 
add to the nursery’s decor, is this new 
combined picture-lamp. Illustrated with 
a choice of six Mother Goose charac- 
ters, the three-dimensional, five-color 


pictures light up. The vinyl lights are 
mounted in wooden shadow boxes, 
“furniture” finished in eggshell lacquer. 
Big enough (7%” long, 6%” high, 3” 
deep) to stand alone or hang on the 
wall, each comes with switch, cord and 
seven-watt night light bulb (Shelvo, 
Inc., 160 E. 38 St., New York, N. Y. 








BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


134. Power Farminc—A Way oF LIFE: 
A history of farming from the 6000 B.C. 
digging stick to modern equipment with 
the tractor as the keystone. Man’s classic 
struggle with famine ended only with the 
discovery of oil in 1859. One machine after 
another increased production with reduced 
manual labor. From 1860 to 1910 the 
number of farms trebled. “Petroleum, 
powering the motor age on farms and sup- 
plying flexible transportation, was to lead 
agriculture’s social, economic and techni- 
cal development during the 20th Century” 
(18 pages). 


135. THe Crists 1s Highway TRANS- 
PORTATION: A plea for the modernization 
of our outmoded and rundown highway 
system. Traffic has nearly doubled since 
1945, yet highway construction has not 
kept pace with usage. Overcrowded roads 
have led to a sharp uptrend in highway 
fatalities. The economic price we pay for 


this inefficiency is huge. “Efficient trans- 
portation is essential to the task of 
strengthening and sustaining an economy 
which is dedicated to national security” 
(14 pages). 


136. New Horizons In MEraAts: Scans 
future problems and probable solutions in 
the metals industries. With the “cream” 
of high-grade ores almost depleted, we 
must soon turn to formerly unsuitable 
grades, to sources not previously utilized, 
like seawater. The present trend points to 
the development of pure metals like titan- 
ium and vanadium in a “tough and ductile 
form,” and further developments in the 
continous casting of steel (7 pages). 


137. MorE AND More AND MORE: 
Records the recent expansion of American 
electric utility companies. From 1946 to 
1951, overall generating capacity has in- 
creased from 40.3 million to 60.1 million 
kilowatts at the cost of $10,030,000,000. 
By unloading another $8 billion, the in- 
dustry plans to boost capacity another 21.6 
million kilowatts in the next three years. 
Detailed are regional figures and general 
problems. “Electric power capacity will 
have been more than doubled in only nine 
years” through “an expansion program un- 
matched in American industrial history” 
(12 pages). 


—— 


138. INFLATION — EvERYMAN’s REspPox. 
sipiLity: Attacks inflation as “still a long. 
run danger.” Inflation is the greater in. 
crease in money volume than the flow of 
goods and services to customers. Those 
who think inflation means prosperity live 
in a “fool’s paradise.” “The basic cure fo 
the disease is to check the increase in the 
money supply. . . . In bringing about re- 
ductions in expenditures by consumers, in 
expenditures on construction, in expendi- 
tures by business firms on plant and equip- 
ment and inventories, and in the non- 
essential expenditures of Federal and local 
government, we should rely upon effective 
fiscal, monetary and credit measures” (16 
pages). 


dents make headlines while a good safety 
record goes unnoticed. However, people 
are interested in safety and it is news, too. 
Public relations men should “see that these 
facts are better understood by all super- 
visors and to the greatest extent possible 
by the rank and file of employees.” To be 
successful, such policies should stem from 
top management. “Otherwise the Public 
Relations Department . . . will too often 
be cleaning up the debris rather than pro- 
moting goodwill for the organization” (10 
pages). 








Results oF THE 








Gross Operating Income 
Net income before Taxes and Contingencies 
Net Income after Taxes and Contingencies 


Total Dividends: 
Common 


Preferred 
Number of Installations 
Pounds of Gay Sold 


N 


FIRST SIX MONTHS & 


Comparative Highlights— 





1952 


$5,594,300 
$1,714,586 


1951 


$3,766,898 
$1,232,776 
$ 552,526 


$ 425,120 $ 374,332 














$ 129,799 $ 12,672 
258,712 176,482 
141,133,076 71,725,140 





MARK ANTON 
President 


SUBURBAN PROPANE 


GAS CORPORATION ° 


This advertisement is not intended as an offering of the securities of the Corporation. 


Whippany, New Jersey 


SALES AND GROSS OPERATING INCOME for the first six months scored new highs foe 
the Company. These sharp increases reflect the addition of Rulane Gas Company. Common 
dividend payment for the 2nd quarter was raised from 25 cents a share to 30 cents @ 
share; the fifth increase in seven-years’ operations. 


R. GOULD MOREHEAD 


Treasurer 
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Sentiment in Europe today 


From the Continent of Europe 


Don’t ExPECT to be able to travel in Europe on 
a predetermined, limited budget. “It isn’t the initial 
cost... .” Taxes and charges of all kinds appear 
on hotel bills, restaurant checks, purchases, etc. 

In one hotel in Naples (and other hotels in Italy) 
a “telephone tax” of 100 lire (about 16¢) was 
charged daily, even though you didn’t use the 
telephone. 

Here are typical charges for a stay of two days 
for two people in Naples: 


Room (without meals).... 11,600 lire ($18.00) 
I ese 5.6 ardivicns 5 6 2,256 lire ( 3.60) 
Telephone Tax .......... 200 lire ( 0.82) 
Sar 240 lire ( 0.39) 
Governmental Tax ........ 148 lire ( 0.24) 
ee We Said 16 lire ( 0.01) 


In this same hotel Beauty Parlor, when asked 
“How Much” the owner said “5,000 lire” (about 
$8)—for abominable work. Gave him 3,000 lire, 
and he took it without saying a word! 

France wasn’t quite so bad, but there, too, as 
in Italy, most room clerks and practically all the 
folks at reception desks in hotels, as well as head 
waiters, were insolent and seemed to resent 
Americans. Unless you were prepared to pay their 
top prices without protest, they sneered at you. 

Shopkeepers, however, had a different attitude. 
They also tried to get as much as the traffic would 
bear, but were more friendly. Prices were very 
high. 

However, when one considers the working con- 
ditions and wages of the French and Italians, 
perhaps it is easier to understand their resentment 
towards Americans. People in France who can 
remember better times don’t like to recall them 
because it makes them feel they are now in a pit. 
They feel money should be spent to rebuild France 
rather than on guns and ships and airplanes for 
war. They expect America to uphold the whole 
world—no one else can do it, they say. They are 
a tired people, after two wars, with very little 
ambition left. Americans are strong and can work 
harder, they say. There is enough to eat because 
they grow so much, but otherwise they have almost 
nothing. 

The average wage of an unmarried, unskilled 
worker is about 24,000 francs a month ($70); a 
skilled worker, 30,000 francs a month (about $90) ; 
an educated government employee, head of an 
office of about 20 people, earns 50,000 francs a 
month ($140). Anyone who earns more than 
400,000 francs a year ($1,400) is considered 
well off. 

A retired engineer to whom I spoke, who was 
No. 400 in the Railway Administration of France 
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(400,000 employees altogether) , indicating a rather 
high executive position, earned 1,800,000 francs 
a year ($5,000). Retirement age is 55—compulsory 
at 60. He retired at 59 on a pension of 1,150,000 
francs a year ($3,000), on which he pays taxes of 
160,000 francs ($450). He has a nice home, a 
motorcycle (can’t afford a car), and a housemaid 
for 10 hours a week for 100 francs an hour (30¢). 

In Italy, you can divide all the above in half, 
and you will have, roughly, their picture. 

The housing conditions and the clothes the work- 
ing people in these countries wear are shocking. 

One is not too surprised, therefore, that Com- 
munism is so rife, that Americans are, resented. 

One Army officer told me that in Italy on May 
Day American soldiers were locked in their 
quarters—so that they would not be provoked into 
fighting with Italians who were calling Americans 
all kinds of names. 

Another American Air Force officer traveling on 
government business was instructed not to wear his 
uniform in certain countries because of the anti- 
American feeling. 

It was a relief to get to Switzerland—to see 
happy, healthy faces—clean, well-dressed people. 
Prices here are high, too, but one does not have 
the feeling of being “taken”—no extra charges on 
bills, except “service” 15%, which takes care of all 
tipping—a custom, incidentally, which many Amer- 
icans would like to see adopted in our own country. 

American tourists, I would say, are conducting 
their own “Marshall Aid Plan” abroad. They are 
buying a lot, although not as much as formerly, 
because prices have been boosted a great deal in 
the last 2-3 years. 

As one rather intelligent guide said, when point- 
ing out famous statues in Italy: “Every country 
over here should erect a statue called “The Un- 
known American Taxpayer’—he is really making it 
possible for us to live.” 

Americans who have visited Europe should be 
better Americans for their experiences! 

One thing: Europeans are surprisingly interested 
in our Presidential election, like Gen. Eisenhower, 
know nothing about Governor Stevenson, and ask 
many questions about him. 


Epiror’s NoTE.—The foregoing was written by 
a Fores staff member, G. Weiner, who has been 
traveling extensively on the European continent. 
Other Americans tell me French hotels are honey- 
combed with Communist employees who purposely 
insult American visitors, the objective being to try 
to induce the United States to stop aiding that 
country—and other countries. 


Next issue will contain observations on condi- 
tions in Britain by B. C. Forbes. 
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MAJOR MARKET TOPS 
AND BOTTOMS —dates 
for TREND CHANGES 


with 
The MASTER 
TIME FACTOR! 


Only W. D. Gann Research, Inc. offers the 
Master Time Factor, a mathematical formula 
for predicting market tops and bottoms .. . 
perfected through more than 45 years of use! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—— 
5-Page 1952 STOCK, GRAIN or COT- 
TON FORECAST in graphic form up 
to and including Election Day plus 2 
monthly letters—only $10! 











You will receive with your subscription, without 
cost, an original copy of the amazing 1929 Forecast 
made by W. D. Gann in November 1928. This 
46-page booklet shows the Master Time Factor in 
action, proves the unbelievably high percentage of 
accuracy of W. D. Gann’s Forecasting method. It’s 
yours without cost—but you must subscribe—now! 

Fill in coupon—indicate Forecast and Monthly 
Letter wanted—attach check or money order ($10 
for each Forecast selected) and mail today! 


-- W. D. GANN Research, Inc. -.-; 
82 Wall St., N.Y. 5, N.Y. (Dept. F-101) 
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BELL & HOWELL 


Growing 


The following is an excerpt from our 
comprehensive Field Report on BELL 
& HOWELL: 


“The record of the company is one 
of product, sales, and earnings 
growth .... Planning and devel- 
opment will result in continued 
new earning power over the years.” 


We will be glad to send you a copy 
of the complete Field Report, PLUS 
THE NEXT FOUR ISSUES of our 
weekly bulletin service, on receipt of 
$1.00. (New readers only, please.) 
Just ask for Report F-4. 


BARBOUR’ 22%,"%27 


. Service, Inc. 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 














YOU LIVE ONLY ONCE! 


So why not bring your manufacturing enterprise 
to this Florida port and transportation hub where 
living is grand, working conditions excellent, labor 
plentiful? For detailed information write Division 7, 
Committee of One Hundred, Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 
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by KENNETH WARD 


Consolidation for a higher fall market 


THE PERIOD through which the stock 
market has been moving in the last year 
has made the crystal ball an object of 
very much closer scrutiny than in recent 
years, especially since the Dow-Jones 
averages and other averages have ad- 
vanced into new high territories for the 
last 20 years. Peering into this instru- 
ment from one angle, it is easy to see 
some of the future in relatively sharp 
focus while a shift in one’s gaze reveals 
only vague outlines. 

For a whole year the market has 
been highly selective. To be sure, the 
Dow-Jones Industrial averages reached 
a peak last month about 2% higher than 
the September, 1951 high of 276.37, 
but within the framework of this nar- 
row range, there have been sharp de- 
clines in such groups as the chemicals, 
steels, air transport, textiles, drugs, 
movies, tobaccos, liquors, and others, 
while at the same time new highs have 
been recorded in the radio and tele- 
vision stocks, oil producers, rubbers, 
automobiles and, of course, the rails 
and utilities. 

Thus, today it seems more important 
to ask what might be expected of 
groups of stocks and stocks within 
groups than to speak in general terms 
of the overall market or the averages. 
If one conclusion can be drawn from all 
this conflicting action, it is that, in this 
new type of market we are experienc- 
ing, all stocks do not have to go up or 
down at the same time. Sometimes it 
helps to clarify a market picture to 
enumerate and then balance against 
each other the known, recognized and 
well advertised favorable and unfavor- 
able factors which might influence the 
course of stock prices. 

Unfavorable factors: Reduced profits 
and resultant lower dividend payments 
for many companies in the next six 
months; no deferred product demand 
built up such as in 1946 after World 
War II; declining commodities in world 
markets; rising interest rates resulting 
in keener competition of high-grade 
bonds and tax-exempt bonds with the 
yields on common stocks: decreasing 
capital expenditures; inventories. still 
high in many lines; close margins of 
profit on all government business; un- 
likelihood of same generous extra divi- 
dends this year end as last year; many 
top quality stocks selling at a high 
price-earnings ratio; labor and tax costs 
absorbing so much of sales dolar; pos- 
sible curtailment of armament program 
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resulting from truce in Korea, and the 
constantly changing European develop- 
ments. 

Favorable factors: Figures show the 
purchasing power of the consumer still 
enormous with ever increasing reserves 
of capital on the sidelines awaiting in- 
vestment; dividend yield of approxi- 
mately 6% overall much higher on com- 
mon stocks today than at other impor- 
tant market tops; strong institutional 
demand for stocks a suppcrting influ- 
ence that should prevent any serious 
decline; stretched out defense spending 
a mainstay of business resulting in good 
volume sales and reasonable earnings; 
budget deficit today inflationary; pos- 
sibility of lower taxes and reduction ot 
excess profits tax; no reckless specula- 
tive excesses with volume light on all 
declines; steel strike has resulted in 
lower inventories and has developed a 
deferred demand; regular dividends 
seem well covered as most companies 
last year paid out only about 61% of 
earnings; over 60% of stocks on New 
York Stock Exchange selling below 
their 1946 highs; advantages of equities 
with good yields over other competing 
forms of investment; pre-election aid to 
business by the government and the 
Republican hope of victory likely to 
provide cheerful psychological back- 
ground. 

These are a few of the many argu- 
ments, pro and con, that are widely 
advanced and discussed. At times like 
the present, a study of charts can be 
most helpful to the investor, as techni- 
cal factors perhaps have been a better 
guide to the market than all the well- 
known advertised factors. It is certainly 
unwise to depend on charts alone, and 
they should be used as merely another 
market tool in evaluating probable busi- 
ness trends and prospective earnings 
when consideration is being given to 
the purchase or sale of securities. 

In weighing the good influences 
against the bad economically, politi- 
cally, and finally considering the techni- 
cal picture, it would seem that the 
favorable factors will have the better of 
it for at least the next few months. 
Since there is no point in taking @ 
hedged stand on the market, the fol 
lowing conclusions are presented after @ 
Jong and very careful gaze at the elv- 
sive and oftentimes deceptive crys 
ball: 

(1) It appears as though business 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and sell is the secret of quick fortune 
building. It is far better to know the 
time to sell to the false optimists and the 
time to buy from the misguided pessi- 
mists than it is to be familiar with market 
theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth 
situations before the public recognizes 
their potential values largely eliminates 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 

the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 


YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 
DIVIDENDS—BUT GROWTH VALUES 


from the dangers of ill advised specula- 
tion. 


GROWTH FIRST— THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth vaJues. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and our gold 
stock research should produce even 
greater fortune-building results. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund-enhancement research. 





the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution 
and accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We 
follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently, we 
are preparing for the next gold stock boom sparked by the raise 
in the price of gold. We are exploring the field to uncover the 
issues that show the greatest fortune-building potentials for that 
event. We are amazed at the fortune-building potentials of gold 
stocks we are recommending. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure .and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 

gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover 
the growth prospects in Canada three years ago resulted in 
making fortunes for hundreds of our elients. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
Investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousand of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth. While we await opportunities like we now 
see in the gold stocks they need instruction to protect them 





That alone will offset inflation. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 
“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we realize 
that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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CANADIAN 
STOCK 
LETTER 


offers you this 
special report... 


* OIL IN WESTERN CANADA” 


| plus these maps... 


% “OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
%*& ‘MINING AREAS IN CANADA’’ 


plus... 


* 4 ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 
€anadian Stocks, with specific 
secommendations and weekly 
250-stock price list of 
Boronto stocks 


plus special report on... 


%& “SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” 


Stock now $3.75, owns stocks 
worth more than $5 per share. 


%& ADVANTAGES OF canadian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
. «+ Markets have been more 
active—in Toronto, from 1950 
lows to 1951 highs, Oils were up 
325%, Metals up 259%, Indus- 
trials up 229%; 111 out of 

850 stocks up 200% or more! 


SEND $1 NOW for this Special 

Offer, get the next issue of 

The Canadian Stock Letter with 

Specific recommendations. 

The CANADIAN STOCK 

LETTER - 710 S. Federal 
Dept. G-16, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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INVESTMENT 


COMPANY 





COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 
1932 





Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 














UP 20,7000% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Richfield 
Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. had 
comparative rises. In 1951 Eureka Corp. 
WARRANTS were speculative favorites. 
WARRANTS meve faster and further 
than any other type of security. 


If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases — explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale — describes 

current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 











MARKET OUTLOOK 





ONE OF THE most persuasive arguments 
for continuing to- hold common stocks 
in recent years has been the obvious 
inflationary spiral resulting from the 
successive rounds of wage increases 
which between 1946 and 1951 lifted 
“average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing from $43.74 
to $64.93. This was an increase of 48 
per cent in five years. 

The successful working of the wage- 
price prosperity spiral is indicated by 
the course of wholesale commodity 
prices. From 1946 to 1951 the index 
of wholesale prices of all commodities 
other than farm products and foods ad- 
vanced 52 per cent from an average 
monthly level of 109.5 for 1946 to 
167.2 for 1951. In view of this figure 
it is probably safe to assume that manu- 
facturing industries had no difficulty in 
covering increased labor costs during a 
period when the volume of durable 
manufactures increased 42 per cent and 
non-durable goods 17 per cent. 

Since the beginning of 1951, how- 
ever, wage, price and production trends 
have failed to continue the unified pros- 
perity spiral of the previous five years. 
From January, 1951, to May, 1952, 
average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries increased by 6 per cent, 
although as a result of a decline in 
hours worked, weekly earnings in- 
creased only 3 per cent. Wholesale 
commodity prices other than farm and 
food products declined 3 per cent. Over 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


W ages, prices and production 


this period of 16 months production of 
durable manufactures increased 3 per 
cent but the production of non-durable 
goods declined 10 per cent. 

The decline in production of non- 
durable goods, despite continued ad- 
vance in durable goods and the moder- 
ate decline in wholesale prices while 
wage rates went up, resulted in a de- 
cline in corporate earnings in 195], 
with further decline indicated through 
the first three quarters of 1952. This 
looks as though it may become a more 
serious threat to the Administration's 
wage-price prosperity spiral than any- 
thing that has happened in the postwar 
period. 

There are indications that the decline 
in consumer demand for many com- 
modities, despite heavy Government 
expenditures for the armament pro- 
gram, may be due to the fact that mil- 
lions of unorganized wage earners no 
longer can afford to ride on the merty- 
go-round that is run for the special 
benefit of the political partners of the 
Fair Deal. From statistics provided by 
the Department of Commerce it would 
appear that in 1946 all wage and salary 
earners, other than agricultural and 
manufacturing workers, had average 
annual earnings of $2,880. By 1951 the 
average annual earnings of this group 
had increased to $3,120. This, how- 
ever, was an increase of only 8.2 per 
cent covering five years during which 
the Index of the Cost of Goods Pur- 
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chased by Wage Earners increased 33 
per cent. 

The income of unincorporated enter- 
prises—business, professional and agri- 
cultural—increased from $35,300,000,- 
000 in 1946 to $41,700,000,000 in 
1951. This was an increase of 18 per 
cent. The evidence provided by Gov- 
ernment statistics thus indicates that 
most people in the United States from 
1946 to 1951 did not on average have 
an increase in income large enough to 
meet the 33 per cent increase in the 
cost of living. 

Liberal use of credit by individuals 
and corporations provided important 
additions to purchasing power and thus 
supplemented the 48 per cent increase 
in the wages of manufacturing workers 
from 1946 to 1951 and the 52 per cent 
increase in corporate profits after taxes 
from 1946 to 1950. During the past 18 
months, however, unexpected reversals 
in the trend of production, prices and 
corporate profits indicate that the un- 
organized majority in the U.S. can no 
longer keep the organized minority in 
the style to which it has become accus- 
tomed. This is a serious economic 
maladjustment that threatens volume 
of production and corporate earning 
power over the next few years. It may 
well be the basic economic reason for 
the technical indications, visible since 
the spring of 1951, of gradual but 
steady decline in the volume and 
breadth of speculative and investment 
demand for stocks. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Financial Statements 


A revised edition of the old text by 
two professors of accounting. Covers 
the balance sheet item by item from the 
point of view of form, then works into 
the field of security analysis. Includes 
some interesting chapters on financial 
statements for specific businesses—e.g., 
department store, airline, railroad, pub- 
lic utility, commercial bank (by Ralph 
D. Kennedy and Stewart Y. McMullen, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Ill., $7.50). 


Behind the Wall Street Curtain 
Another romantic treatment of some 
much-used material. We meet again 
Dan’l Drew (“The Spoiler”), Jay Gould 
(“King Spider”), Vanderbilt, Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Morgan and the rest. The 
author lets Wall Street’s brokers have 
it right between the eyes (“blundering 
stupidity . . . lack of conception of 
public welfare”) although he concedes 
that “progress has been made.” This is 
not a deep book, but it is interestingly 
written (by Edward Dies, Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D.C., $2.75). 
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» FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! « 


ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 


For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 


BUY and HOLD RECOMMENDATIONS 
on 96 CLOSELY WATCHED STOCKS 


¢ ¢ Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings, 
indicated dividends, current percent yield, Standard & Poor’s market 
policy and advice on recommended cash reserve. 


¢ e Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find Lew-Priced 
high percentage gain issues recommended for advance; 18 for appre- 
ciation combined with worthwhile income and 20 for good income 
return. Most of which have long, unbroken dividend records. 


(Offer open to new readers of this Survey only) 


ACT NOW-MAIL CO 


$ 1 enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy and Hold recom- 
mendations on 56 closely watched stocks for the next month 
together with earnings, yield, dividend data, and your market 
policy. 


Name 


Address 








City Zone 
State Date 


(No transfer of this subscription will be made without subscriber’s approval.) 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. A449-172 

















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


200th 
Consecutive Dividend 








A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) per share on the. 


Capital Stock of the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on September 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 15, 1952. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


August 8, 1952 ROBERT FISHER, Treasurer 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62!4 cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable September 10, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M. on August 
25, 1952. 


C. H. McHenry, Secretary. 
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ij Johns-Manville 
JM Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable September 12, 1952, to holders oft 
record September 2, 1952. 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treassrer 
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Stock Reports 


FREE 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you send $2 for next 5 copies of 
RLD receive our 


Records” (46 to 105 years). 
yearly subscription (or $11 for six months) for 
complete 4-PART Investment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





I ntroductory Offer 


(to new buyers only) 


303 SECURITY CHARTS) 


8S0-PAGE MONTHLY FOLIO 


Depicts on each chart 21 months’ mar- 
ket action correlated against earnings 
and dividends background, with capi- 
talization and other vital data, 
Ratio-Cator and 28 Group Average 
Charts. Includes 300 leading listed 
stocks. For discerning investors who 
either make or verify their own inde- 
pendent market decisions. 


Send $1 NOW for Folio FM-901 


(September edition — regularly $3) 


Trial 5 months’ subscription $12 includes § 
monthly Security Chart Folios, Oct. issue 
of Cycli-Graphs Folio of 500 twelve-year 
charts and other features. 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 


141 Milk Street 
nv Boston 9, Mass. 
































WANTED—$3.50 


From man or woman who wants to learn about the 
huge OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES MARKET 
where growth companies start where Mutual Funds 
eell. For $3.50 you receive year’s subscription 
to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, 
monthly pocket size magazine read by thousands. 
Featares include earnings, dividends and prices of 
hundreds of unlisted companies. Also industry 
analyses, utility notes, initial public offerings, 
mutual memos, stock index, CANADIAN comment, 
free literature service, company briefs. 


FOR YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION PLUS FREE COPY 
OF “DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS” SEND ONLY $3.50 
to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 17, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Comment on mining issues 


THE ECONOMY is entering a period of 
unusual activity, stimulated by the in- 
ventory depletion caused by the two 
months’ steel strike during the sum- 
mer. Steel mill activity, barring some- 
thing unforeseen, should be at capacity 
through the first quarter of 1953. The 
FRB Index of Production, which prob- 
ably was down around 92 in July, is 
likely to move up to 225 or 230. Re- 
armament output has been accelerat- 
ing, and may be approaching a peak 
before the end of the year. The long 
inventory liquidation in consumers 
goods, like textiles and household 
equipment, seems to have been re- 
versed. Corporate earnings are almost 
sure to be higher in the fourth quarter 
than in the third, and the first quarter 
also should be about as good as the 
fourth. 

Jarring notes are the possibility of a 
coal strike, the threat of more labor un- 
rest, and the tendency of money rates 
to rise. How serious these will be re- 
mains to be seen. Extra dividends in 
the final quarter may be somewhat less 
numerous than a year ago, but total 
dollar payments of all corporations in 
1952 should be slightly larger, rather 
than smaller, than in 1951. 


As for the stock market, some 
changes in “vogue” are apparent. The 
Oils and Chemicals are not so popular. 
The Rails are in favor, even with the 
conservative investors who would not 
touch them when this column was call- 
ing attention to the extraordinary values 
offered a year or two ago. Mining 
Shares, because of a stronger tone in 
metal prices, are coming back a little. 
Steel Stocks are beginning to respond 
to a better earnings trend. The Elee 
tronics shares more and more are 
“growth” issues. There 
would seem to be a little Tess emphasis 
on “quality” stocks and more willing- 
ness to buy issues involving a higher 
degree of risk—but the buying in specu- 
lative shares is every bit as “selective” 
as the buying in investment-type 
equities. 

This column will be devoted largely 
to mining issues, and the next one to 
electronics stocks. This is on the theory 
that the mining industry is entering a 
new phase of its “good” cycle, and 
the electronics issues are challenging 
“growth” stocks, perhaps more interest- 
ing than either the oils or the chemi- 
cals—if you are smart enough to pick 
the right ones. 








Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting’s 
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recent strength has been due to satis- 
factory operations at Flin Flon, where 
the profits from the zinc plant residue 
operation are fully up to expectations, 
to the expectation that the $1 quarterly 
dividend rate will be supplemented by 
a $1 extra at the next meeting, to earn- 
ings of $3 a share in the first half 
against $2.74 a year ago, and to the 
announcement that the company has 
taken an option on a very rich and very 
large nickel-copper-platinum property 
at Kluane Lake in the northwestem 
part of Yukon Territory, not too far 
from the Alaska Highway. This stock 
would appear to be cheaper than Sher- 
ritt- Gordon, which also has _ under 
development a big copper-nickel prop- 
erty (at Lynn Lake). It gives the 
owner a good income from the present 
mining property while the development 
of the new one is awaited. The stock 
now sells around 65, which does not 
seem too high for an issue paying (ap- 
parently) $5 and that earned $6.53 a 
share before depletion last year and 
probably will earn as much or more 
again in 1952. 


Cerro de Pasco, at 43, allowing for 
the 5% stock dividend, is off about 10 
points from last year’s high. This com- 
pany is much more important than for- 
merly in zinc and lead and less impor- 
tant in copper. Ore reserves are most 
substantial. The property is being im- 
proved by large capital expenditures. 
The recent semi-annual report showed 
$4.38 a share earned before charging 
off about $1.86 a share for depletion. 
This means that real cash earnings in 
the first six months were $6.24 a share. 
While the apparent dividend rate is 
only 50 cents quarterly (because of the 
need of the company for new capital 
generated from within), the distribu- 
tion to shareowners gradually should 
be raised. This speculative stock looks 
cheaper than most mining issues. 

Hecla Mining, which has paid a div- 
idend of some kind in every year since 
1903, is back up to around 14% after 
selling down from a high of 21 in 1951 
to a 1952 low of 12%. It pays 25 cents 
quarterly. Jointly with Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan, Hecla owns the Sullivan Mit 
ing Company, which in addition to its 
own silver-lead mine in the Coew 
d’Alene District, has a large interest 2 
the capital stock of Pend Oreille Miné 
& Metals, operating a rather new 
now highly mechanized mine in 
Metalline District of Washington. 
Oreille, like most properties in 
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earlier stages of production, has seemed 
to develop at a snail’s pace; but since 
the first of the year it really has been 
getting places in both production and 
lower costs. Pend Oreille, in addition to 
its own mine, has a substantial stock 
interest in the dividend-paying Reeves- 
MacDonald property across the border 
in Canada. At these prices Hecla would 
appear to-be reasonably appraised. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
has developed a very large body of 
much richer zinc ore in Tennessee, and 
results at the new North Friends Sta- 
tion mine near that property, which 
was operating at 80% of capacity at the 
end of June, are most encouraging, 
costs and grade being fully up to expec- 
tations. American Zinc earned $2.03 a 
share in the first half against $2.02 in 
the first half a year ago. The price of 
zinc was depressed by the steel strike, 
the steel industry being by far the larg- 
est user of the metal. The chances are 
that the metal now will recover in both 
demand and price. One should think 
of American Zinc as a very different 
property than it was a few years ago 
before the management discovered this 
big deposit of richer ore. 

The rise in Dome Mines to around 
24 has just about kept pace with the 
remarkable advance in Campbell Red 
Lake, the company in which Dome 
owns about 1.2 shares for each share 
of its own stock issued. Campbell Red 
Lake recently sold in Canada at 11% 
against a low of $4.30 this year and a 
low of $2.10 in 1951. The Campbell 
propeity, now approaching a dividend- 
paying status, is big and far richer than 
most Canadian gold mines. In addition 
to its interest in Campbell, Dome has 
investments in other mining companies 
which, on the basis of current prices, 
are extensive enough to cover the price 
of Dome’s stock without giving any 
value whatever to Dome’s own mine, 
which still is rated as the fifth or sixth 
largest producer of the precious metal 
in the Dominion. 

There is more interest among con- 
servative investment advisors in the 
Paint Shares. The feeling is that the 
paint business is apt to remain good 
long after the building cycle begins to 
decline. Many newly-built houses al- 
teady need repainting, and there is a 
marked trend in paint sales in favor 
of the amateur paint applier. Painters’ 
Wages are so high that the householder 
tends to do his own painting both in- 
side and out. Among the good paint 
issues are Sherwin-Williams and Na- 
tional Lead, the blue chips of the 
group, and Glidden, Pratt & Lambert, 
Cook Paint & Varnish and Devoe ¢& 
Raynolds. Some of the investment 
counsellors who were advising Cement 

res a few months ago at lower 
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prices now are suggesting paint shares 
instead. They still like the cements, but 
think the rise in them has gone about 
far enough for the present. 


Travelers Insurance, assertively urged 
for purchase in this column 125 points 
lower, lately has been selling around 
$685 a share. This company should 
profit from the current marked im- 
provement in the earnings of the casu- 
alty end of the business. 

As better-yielding stocks, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Chesapeake & Ohio, Chrysler 
and Nash-Kelvinator look interesting. 
A quality issue which still offers a re- 





turn of almost 6% is International Paper. 

The correction in the Chemicals and 
Oils, two of the largest groups in dollar 
valuation, easily could cause the D-] 
Industrials to drop back in the 260-265 
“support” area and the Rails to decline 
to the 90-95 area. Such a decline, if it 
occurs, should not be worrysome to 
real investors; and, if my experience is 
representative, we do not have enough 
speculators in this market to put in 
your ear. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Undervalued LOW -PRICED 


STOCKS 


Overlooked Opportunities for Profit 
in Stocks below 21 yielding up to 7% 


ANY sound low-priced stocks have been overlooked in 

recent markets, while attention has been focused on high- 
priced market leaders. UNITED’S current Report selects 10 
attractive issues selling from 12 to 20, including — 


Capital Gain Plus Good Jncome 


Electrical Equipment Stock whose earnings have more than 
doubled in past three years; huge order backlog promises 
continued high operations. Stock at 12, yielding 6.6% — 
expanding chain store enterprise with sales 14 times those 
of 10 years ago. Deflated stock of progressive maker of syn- 
thetic textiles with excellent growth prospects. Stock below 
15 — a leading maker of equipment for expanding atomic 
energy program; sales doubled last year. 


These stocks will appeal to investors seeking sound low-priced 
issues with possibilities of large percentage gains at current levels. 


Yours with Months Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the 5] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


Mail j 
this 
coupon | Address .. 
NOW 


with 5], 210 NEWBURY ST. 


| Name... eeeesneen eeeesee eee eeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeteteeosn 
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'UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 














INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


TRADE MARK 


The 150th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1. r share, 
payable September 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 19th, 
1952. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines will be mailed. 

“A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer. 
June 24, 1952. 

















A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable September 16, 1952, to 
stockholders of record August 29, 1952. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 


E. W. ATKINSON, penne. 





August 5, 1952. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 173 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able September 30, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 5, 1952. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company’s 
office in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 30, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
August 15, 1952 
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Greensburg, Pa. 


COMMON STOCK 


ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 3714¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able September 19, 1952 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 


September 10, 1952. 


The transfer books will 


not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 


Secretary & Treasurer 


August 15, 1952. 
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CHRYSLER 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 12, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 18, 1952. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 











STOCK ANALYSIS-- 





by HEINZ H. BIE 


No major setback likely 


THE PRESIDENTIAL campaign is about 
to get under way in earnest. Both 
parties will warn the nation of impend- 
ing doom unless their candidate be 
elected in November. In the field of 
domestic economics the Democrats will 
be branded as the “inflation party,” and 
they will retaliate by linking the Re- 
publicans with what they call the 
“Hoover depression.” The investor 
should take all these charges and coun- 
tercharges with a full grain of salt and 
not get unduly disturbed by election 
propaganda which shows only two 
colors: all black or all white. 

An objective observer will find that 
the two candidates are not as far apart 
on most issues than are the right and 
left wings of each party. Governor 
Stevenson does not appear to be a 
wide-eyed “liberal” who would steer 
the nation towards socialism; and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is hardly the type of 
“reactionary” who would turn back the 
clock. It is quite comforting to know 
that the next Administration will be 
headed by a middle-of-the-road man 
regardless who wins the election. 

Business activity will be in high gear, 
at least for the balance of the year. 
Liberalization last spring of instalment 
credit and home mortgage regulations 
were intended to stimulate the economy 
in time for Election Day, and the stimu- 
lant has worked as planned. Industry 
will make up for time lost as a result 
of the steel strike, the farmers will have 
harvested a good crop, and labor will 
enjoy the benefit of increased wage 
rates. The near-term business outlook, 
in fact, is so good that the Federal 
Reserve Board finds it necessary to 
keep its reins on bank credit as tight 
as possible in order to prevent another 
inflationary boom. 

The stock market has responded 
favorably to these prospects. All stock 
averages advanced to new highs last 
month, although the enthusiasm which 
usually accompanies the penetration of 
former peaks was conspicious by its 
absence. It is still largely an investment 
market. Speculation, at least in Ameri- 
can securities, is negligible. So long as 
this condition prevails, the danger of a 
general setback of major proportion is 
slim. 

In addition to the absence of exces- 
sive speculation the market is kept in 
good technical health by sharp correc- 
tions in some groups or certain indivi- 
dual stocks which may have risen too 
fast and too far. Such corrections are in 
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progress all the time without, however, 
materially affecting the over-all marke 
picture. Recent casualties were the sta 
performers of earlier this year, particu 
larly some of the high-priced crude oi 
producers (Amerada down more thar 
50 points, Superior Oil (down 7% 
points) or land companies like Texa; 
Pacific Land Trust (down 50 points) 
and Northern Pacific (down 20 points). 
There is no reason to get unduly 
alarmed about such setbacks. On the 
contrary, they should be welcomed a 
opportunities to invest at more favor. 
able prices, provided, of course, thai 
there has been no change in the funda 
mental attractiveness of such stocks. 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet suffered ; 
severe break last year from 55% to 





BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 

the Board of Directors, as follows: 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
September 30, 1952) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.50 per share 
The dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 

September 15, 1952. 


PHILIP KAPINAS 


August 15, 1952 Treasurer 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 43 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 20, 1952, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 26, 1952 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Watter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
August 7, 1952. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Clark Equipment Company today 
declared the following dividends: 


Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 75 
cents per share, payable September 
10, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 26, 1952. 


5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share payable September 
15, 1952, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business August 

29, 1952. 


August 8, 1952. G. E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 
CLARK EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 














213th 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents per 
share and an extra dividend of fifty cents 
per share on the cabital stock of this 
Company has been declared payable 








October 15, 1952 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 12, 1952. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Massachusetts, Aug. 18, 1952 








REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
September 12, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 2, 1952. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 18, 1952. 














Rt. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 
Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 


On the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
and of $1.1214 per share on the Pre- 











ferred Stock, 4.50% Series, have been 
declared, payable October 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
Susiness September I0, 1952. 


Winston-Saem, N. C. bag) a 


August 14, 1952 














below 41, reflecting an equally severe 
decline in profits from $7.30 a share to 
$2.66 per share. There were good 
reasons for the decline in earnings, such 
as the precipitous drop in the price of 
important raw materials (tallow and 
coconut oil) which caused unavoidable 
losses; overstocking of soap products 
by dealers and housewives after Korea; 
and large losses due to the 1951 flood 
in Kansas City. 

These are temporary factors which 
do not weaken a company like Colgate 
permanently. This year’s earnings will 
be substantially better, probably around 
$4 a share. At its present price of under 
44, still close to this year’s low, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet is a good investment. 
Dividends have been paid without in- 
terruptions since 1895; 1951 payments 
were $2 in cash and 5% in stock. 

In May of last year I recommended 
two speculative metal stocks, Cerro de 
Pasco at 38% and Vanadium at 32%. 
Cerro de Pasco had a quick 20 points 
rise, but fell back just as fast when the 
World price structure of non-ferrous 
metals began to weaken earlier this 
year. After a 5% stock dividend the 
stock is now down to 43 where the 
stock is fairly priced in relation to esti- 
mated earnings of $8 a share. Cerro de 
Pasco intends to go into the oil busi- 
ness in order to diversify its operations. 

Vanadium was much slower in com- 
ing.up to my expectations. Only last 
month, after the remainder of a con- 
vertible debenture issue had been 
called for redemption, did the stock 
attract considerable speculative atten- 
tion. Having advanced to 45, the stock 
seems fully priced since earnings, 
diluted by conversion, may decline be- 
low the level of the last two years. 
Profit taking should be considered. 

I still like Transamerica which has 
risen from 23 to 27 since my recom- 
mendation last February. Transamerica 
is especially suited for investors in the 
higher tax brackets, because dividend 
payments for some time to come may 
not have to be treated as income, for 
tax purposes, but as “return of capital.” 
This year, Transamerica paid two divi- 
dends, a stock dividend of 1/20 share 
of Bank of America (worth $1.50 per 
share of Transamerica) and 65¢ in 
cash. Earnings for the first half of 1952 
were $1.18 a share, compared with 

$1.15 a share for the same period a 
year ago. I expect further gradual price 
appreciation. 


















THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER NEW YORK 20, 


N.Y. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable Sept. 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Sept. 1, 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Sept. 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Aug. 27, 1952. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
Aug. 6, 1952 





























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


S aT Notice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 





$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37% cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable September 30, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 2, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 


C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


161 East 42d Street New York17,N.Y. 
August 15, 1952 


A cash distribution of One Dollar 
and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share 
has been declared today by Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, payable on 
September 30, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
August 29, 1952. 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
in finance 


influential investors 


and industry to your company. 








PITTSBURGH 
































The Board of Directors of 


CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 12, 1952, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on August 29, 











September 1, 1952 
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1952. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


August 18, 1952. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE 
COPY OFFER! 


Please Mail Current 
FORBES To Those 
Listed Below — 


AT NO COST! 


| Forbes Magazine 
| 80 Fifth Avenue 
1 New York II, N. Y. 


l Please mail a complimentary copy of 
[ tHe current FORBES to each of the 
Ve listed below: 


[ street & No 
Street & No 
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Street & No. 
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(Copies cannot be sent unless you fill 
in your name and address below.) 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 





will remain at a high level during the 
balance of the year and well into 1953. 
Since the stock market has followed the 
basic upward business trend in 16 out 
of the last 20 presidential election years 
and since neither the economic nor the 
technical backgreund exists for an im- 
portant decline in stock prices, it is my 
belief that, subject to a further minor 
technical readjustment which should 
be well supported at the 265-270 level 
on the Dow-Jones industrials and 95- 
98 D-] on the rails, the market will 
gather momentum about the middle of 
this month and cross above 290 D-] in 
the industrials and reach at least 108- 
110 D-J in the rails this fall. If these 
levels are reached, some cash reserves 
should be built up to avoid a deeper 
correction, but perhaps it might be bet- 
ter to again view the crystal ball at 
that time. 

(2) Since consolidation has been 
taking place for over a year in many 
lower and good quality medium-priced 
issues with well assured yields, the 
greatest percentage of appreciation ap- 
pears more probable in these issues 
than in the top quality higher pricea 
stocks. New groups of stocks should 
take over the market leadership this 
fall. 

The following brief comments are 
made on a few groups of stocks: 

(1) The oils have been selling in 
volume at a relatively high price level 
with no appreciable price advance. 
While present earnings and dividends 
should be maintained, this type of mar- 
ket action is not particularly favorable. 


(2) Aircraft—high volume of sales 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


in this industry should be well main- 
tained for many years. The stocks in 
this group all indicate higher levels. 

(3) Retail Trade — anticipated fall 
consumer demand should result in 
higher prices for the leading issues in 
this group. 

(4) Rails should work higher, es- 
pecially the lower-priced issues. Rail 
equipment issues are favored because 
of their large backlog of business and 
because they have a high excess profits 
tax base. 


(5) Many peace stocks such as the 
food and food chain companies and 
tobaccos have been dormant for a long 
period of time and should reach higher 
levels. 

(6) The liquors, textiles, moving 
pictures (producers), steels, drugs and 
airlines should show a substantial re- 
covery from recent lows. 


In addition, I favor the following ten 
individual dividend-paying stocks, sell- 
ing under 30 in diversified lines, that 
should tend to resist further market 
decline and appear in a_ technically 
strong position to reach higher levels: 


Zi Peo. BS..... 19% 
Calif. Packing. 26% Penn Dixie 
Lockheed .... 22 . Cement .... 
Fair. Morse... 22% Pittston 
Carrier ...... 26% Standard Steel 
Reo Motors... 22% Spring 


Kenneth Ward, security analyst for Hay- 
den, Stone ¢ Co., is substituting for Joseph 
D. Goodman, who is on vacation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day >f its writing. Rates on request. 





Risk and Return 


The publisher's return on this volume 
must be pretty good: for a fin spot, the 
reader gets just 56 pages of reading 
matter set in large type (plus about 30 
scraggly-line drawings that are so 
casual it hurts). The main point of the 
rather skimpy text is that the successiul 
speculator pays no attention to the 
“psychological crowd,” but keeps his 
own counsel (by Robert L. Sharp and 
Wallace H. Matlock, Borden Publish- 
ing Co., New York, N.Y. $5). 


Consistent Profits in the Stock Market 


This is another chartist approach to 
market profits, full of moving averages 
and trend lines and “price zones.” Rigid 
rules are supplied to govern the timing 
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of purchases and sales. Sample trend 
studies of a number of market issues 
are given as illustrations. If you follow 
this system and lose, you don’t get your 
money back (by Curtiss Dahl, Ti- 
State Offset Co., Cincinnati, 90., 
$12.50) 


The Citizen’s Stake in Price Control 


A detailed and academic analysis of 
price control and the dilemma of its 
present application; the criteria for ef- 
fective control, both direct and indi- 
rect; and the question of consumer ! 
terest from the national and inter 
tional point of view. Some rem 
suggestions for the present situation are 
also made (by Prof. Robert A. Brady, 
Littlefield, Adams & Co., Paterson 
N. J., 1952, $1.50). 
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aii’ Facts from Figures 
For some mysterious reason, British 
nain. [_ books on statistics are ever so much 
cs in (@ sprightlier and clearer than American 
els, opera on the subject. This paper- 
1 fall covered job is more helpful to the non- 
: mathematical mind than most of the 
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= p . “*Over-the-Counter” Stocks Went to $72,000 tune-making possibilities of 


this market because of mis- 
conceptions and false no- 
tions about “over-the-coun- 


—Others: $25,000; $23,000; $12,000! 


OME OF the greatest fortunes ter’ securities. 

in Wall Street have been 

made in “over-the-counter” This new FORBES Manual 
stocks. This is readily understood sheds clear light on the 
when you consider that 90% of 
the big name companies on the 


and Financial History of the U.S. 


ofits A thorough (488-page) and meaty 
sccount of public finance in this coun- 
s the B} try from Robert Morris to the Hoover 
and B} Commission. Definitely not to be read sey mae 
long ingle sitting. or even two. this New York Stock Exchange began pwie pally oe Beane 4 wat 
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over-the-counter market—its 


Did you know that such well- 
known companies as American 
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‘Over-the-Counter’ Profits.” 
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New York Curb? Did you know that two over-the-counter 


. that An economist tries to make sense out stocks were split 10-for-1 recently! 


rarket a of hopeless subject. In essence, he uses 
‘ically the cyclical approach and introduces a 
vels: minimum of esoteric jargon. Treasurers 

may find nothing new or exciting in the 
. book, but it is valuable as a logical dis- 
cussion of a logic-proof subject (by 


Industrial . Stocks which 
have passed these yardsticks 
You see, the over-the-counter market offers you the of selection. 
unique opportunity to get in on the “ground floor’ -when 
a@ company is being launched or is seeking capital. 


You'll find 150 fortune-building stocks analyzed in detail 
in the new 


“Forbes ‘Over-the-Counter’ 


..- Offering the Most 
Outstanding “Growth” 
Prospects. 


.»»Blue Chips with 
Almost a Century of 
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lative stocks selling in the $2 to $5 range as well as 
seasoned “blue chips” with up to 100 years of successful 
loseph operation and unbroken 62-year dividend records! 


From the list of 150 “over-the-counter” stocks our 
analysts have carefully selected the ONE best 
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Growth Factors, History and 
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49 Speculations 
42 Low-Priced Stocks 
12 Blue Chips 


Every investor should have this Guide 
to “Over-the-Counter” stocks—the only 
Manual of its kind available. You'll refer 
to it often to check over-the-counter 
recommendations. You'll want it to help 
you pick tomorrow’s fortune-making ‘‘over- 


Range — all the facts you 
need to judge fully the true 
value and future possibilities 
of these ‘‘over-the-counter” 
stocks. 



































THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Just think of it. What a different 
world this could be and would be if 
the people of all nations would realize 
that we need, first of all, a worldwide 
awakening of the public conscience, a 
spiritual revival and a moral regenera- 
tion before we can have real political 
and industrial peace, recovery and pros- 
perity. —WuLLIAM J. H. BoETCKER. 


Today the most useful person in the 
world is the man or woman who knows 
how to get along with other people. 
Human relations is the most important 
science in the broad curriculum of liv- 
ing. —STANLEY C. ALLYN. 


The most infectiously joyous men 
and women are those who forget them- 
selves in thinking about others and 
serving others. Happiness comes not 
by deliberately courting and wooing it 
but by giving oneself in self-effacing 
surrender to great values. 

—Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


Less shirk means less irk in work! 
—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


Friendship is the allay of our sor- 
rows, the ease of our passions, the dis- 
charge of our oppressions, the sanctu- 
ary to our calamities, the counselor of 
our doubts, the clarity of our minds, the 
emission of our thoughts, the exercise 
and improvement of what we dedicate. 

—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


He is a man of sense who does not 
grieve for what he has not, but re- 
joices in what he has. —EPICTETUS. 


The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working 
people, of all nations, and tongues, and 
kindreds. Nor should this lead to a 
war upon property, or the owners of 
property. Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable; is a positive good 
in the world. That some should be 
rich shows that others may become 
rich, and hence, is just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. Let not him 
who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him labor diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by ex- 
ample assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 









We settle things by a majority vote, 
and the psychological effect of doing 
that is to create the impression that the 
majority is probably right. Of course, 
on any fine issue the majority is sure 
to be wrong. Think of taking a major- 
ity vote on the best music. Jazz would 
win over Chopin. Or on the best novel. 
Many cheap scribblers would win over 
Tolstoy. And any day a prizefight will 
get a bigger crowd, larger gate receipts 
and wider newspaper publicity than 
any new revelation of goodness, truth 
or beauty could hope to achieve in a 
century. ... 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


Men well governed should seek after 
no other liberty, for there can be no 
greater liberty than a good government. 

—Sm WALTER RALEIGH 


In words as fashions the same rule will 
hold, 
Alike fantastic if too new or old; 
Be not the first by whom the new are 
tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
—Popre. 


Those who trust to chance do not 
trust themselves. 
—N. A. REITEN. 


Truth travels down from the heights 
ot philosophy to the humblest walks of 
life, and up from the simplest percep- 
tions of an awakened intellect to the 
discoveries which almost change the 
face of the world. At every stage of 
its progress it is genial, luminous, 
creative. —EDWARD EVERETT. 


You can overcome anything if you 
don’t bellyache. —BERNARD BARUCH. 


Daydreaming is the nicest pastime! 
You have such a good time thinking 
what a good time you could have if 
you were having it. 

—TuHeE BELL RINGER. 





We should divest ourselves of any 
idea that if we do good work on our 
regular jobs, we do enough and that 
there is no need to concern ourselves 
about politics. We should make up our 
mind where we stand and why we 
stand there. We should base our posi- 
tion on deep principles—not on the 
happenings and personalities of the 
day. Of course, we should be active 
citizens. We should vote ourselves, and 
we should influence our families and 
as many others as possible to vote. We 
should be firmly confident that ours 
is the beneficial, the constructive way. 
The adherents of the various forms of 
socialism never tire in their efforts to 
make the State supreme. With the 
same zeal and with the weight of his- 
tory on our side, we should become 
champions of personal freedom and the 
private way. —Ernest T. WEmn. 


The people of this country have 
shown by the highest proofs human na- 
ture can give that wherever the path 
of duty and honor may lead, however 
steep and rugged it may be, they are 
ready to walk in it. 

—JaMes A. GARFIELD. 


Education is leading human souls to 
what is best, and making what is best 
out of them; and these two objects are 
always attainable together, and by the 
same means; the training which makes 
men happiest in themselves also makes 
them most serviceable to others. 

—JoHN Ruski. 


A republican government is in a 
hundred points weaker than one that 
is autocratic; but in this one point it is 
the strongest that ever existed—it has 
educated a race of men that are men. 

—H. W. BEECHER. 


The true test of a great man—that, 
at least, which must secure his place 
among the highest order of great men- 
is, his having been in advance of his 
age. —BROUGHAM. 


Nothing can be truly great which is 
not right. —JOHNSON. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Let every man be swift to hear, slow to 


speak, slow to wrath: For the wrath of 


Sent by Ira Reynolds, Topeka, 
Kans. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


man worketh not the righteousness of God. 


—James 1:19, 20 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 








There is a kind of steam unit heater known as the 
tube-within-a-tube type. In this, the inner tube 
is perforated, and uncondensed steam passes 
through the holes to join the condensate. Such a 
design is largely used in industrial heating sys- 
tems. Some time ago a manufacturer made studies 
to determine if the efficiency could be increased, 
in order to get more heat out of the steam at the 
point where heat is needed. His engineers came up 
with the idea that an appreci- , 
able improvement would re- 
sult if the steam could be 
ejected from the inner tube in 
a jet having the same direc- 
tion as the flow of the con- 
densate. It was found that 
this rather simple idea was 
effective; it improved heat 
transfer materially. 

However, when it came 
time to reduce the new de- 
sign to practical production 
methods, a severe problem 
arose. The tubes were made of copper, which has 
highest heat conductivity of any commercial metal. 
To use any other metal would sacrifice most or 
even all the advantages of the development. But, 
the orifices had to be shaped carefully in order to 
assure the desired directional jet, and to produce 
them a combination of shearing and flaring was 
necessary. It was felt that rather soft copper 
would be required for these operations, perhaps 
so soft as to make it difficult to maintain the neces- 
sary straightness to keep the inner tube concentric 
with the outer one. 





To cur CoLleagusea sin glahniiann Laaiioeen:... 


We at Revere were asked if we would like to sit 
in on this problem. Indeed we would, and did. 
Representatives of the Technical Advisory Service 
met with the manufacturer’s engineers and pro- 
duction men, for a thorough mutual study of the 
last link in the chain leading to an improved de- 
vice. It was developed that the engineers were right 
when they said some copper was too soft to main- 
tain straightness after shearing and flaring. How- 
ever, we pointed out that cop- 
per tube is available in vari- 
ous tempers, and that surely 
among them there must be 
one or two that would meet 
the needs of production proc- 
esses, and at the same time 
remain straight. The physi- 
cal characteristics of the vari- 
ous tempers were examined, 
tests were run, and finally a 
temper was selected that was 
both workable and strong. 
This has now been proved by 
several years of use. 

The Technical Advisory Service is part of 
Revere’s contribution to the efficiency of Ameri- 
can industry. If you have a problem concerning 
the specification or fabrication of copper and cop- 
per alloys, or aluminum alloys, Revere will be 
glad to collaborate, confidentially, of course. Just 
get in touch with the nearest Revere Sales Office. 

And by the way, do not forget that no matter 
what you buy, there are suppliers who, like 
Revere, can give you helpful assistance and liter- 
ature. 
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the difference-¥ “ 
and Luckies § 


taste better! 





For two important reasons: 


1. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 





2. They’re made 
better—to 
taste better! 


OA. T. Co. 
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